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GOETHE’S FARBENLEHRE: 


In the days of my youth, when life was strong and aspiration high, 
I found myself standing one fine summer evening beside a statue of 
Goethe in a German city. Following the current of thought and 
feeling started by the associations of the place, I eventually came to 
the conclusion that, judging even from a purely utilitarian point of 
view, a truly noble work of art was the most suitable memorial for 
a great man. Such a work appeared to me capable of exciting a 
motive force within the mind which no purely material influence 
could generate. There was then labour before me of the most 
arduous kind. There were formidable practical difficulties to be 
overcome, and very small means wherewith to overcome them, and 
yet I felt that no material means could, as regards the task I had 
undertaken, plant within me a resolve comparable with that which 
the contemplation of this statue of Goethe was able to arouse. 

My reverence for the poet had been awakened by the writings of 
Mr. Carlyle, and it was afterwards confirmed and consolidated by the 
writings of Goethe himself. But there was one of the poet’s works, 
which, though it lay directly in the line of my own studies, re- 
mained for a long time only imperfectly known to me. My opinion 
of that work was not formed on hearsay. I dipped into it so far as 
to make myself acquainted with its style, its logic, and its general 
aim; but having done this I laid it aside, as something which jarred 
upon my conception of Goethe’s grandeur. The mind willingly 
rounds off the image which it venerates, and only acknowledges with 
reluctance that it is on any side incomplete; and believing that 
Goethe in the Furbenlehre was wrong in his intellectual, and 
perverse in his moral, judgments—seeing above all things that he 
had forsaken the lofty impersonal calm which was his chief 
characteristic, and which had entered into my conception of the 
god-like in literature—I abandoned the Farben/ehre, and looked up 


(1) A discourse delivered in the Royal Institution of Great Br'tiin, on Friday 
evening, March 19th, 1880. 
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to Goethe on that side where his greatness was uncontested and 
supreme. 

But in the month of May, 1878, Mr. Carlyle did me the honour 
of calling upon me twice; and I, not being at home at the time, 
visited him in Chelsea soon afterwards. He was then in his eighty- 
third year, and looking in his solemn fashion towards that portal to 
which we are all so rapidly hastening, he remembered his friends. 
He then presented to me, as “a farewell gift,” the two octavo 
volumes of letterpress and the single folio volume, consisting in 
great part of coloured diagrams, which are here before you. Exactly 
half a century ago these volumes were sent by Goethe to Mr. Carlyle. 
They embrace the Farbenlehre—a title which may be translated, 
though not well translated, Theory of Colours—and they are accom- 
panied by a long letter, or rather catalogue, from Goethe himself, 
dated the 14th of June, 1830, a little less than two years before his 
death. My illustrious friend wished me to examine the book, 
with a view of setting forth what it really contained. This year for 
the first time I have been able to comply with the desire of Mr. 
Carlyle; and as I knew that your wish would coincide with his, as 
to the propriety of making some attempt to weigh the merits of a 
work which exerted so great an influence in its day,'I have not 
shrunk from the labour of such a review. 

The average reading of the late Mr. Buckle is said to have 
amounted to three volumes a day. But they could not have been 
volumes like those of the Furbenlehre. For the necessity of 
halting and pondering over its statements was so frequent, and 
the difficulty of coming to any undoubted conclusion regarding 
Goethe’s real conceptions was often so great, as to invoke the ex- 
penditure of an inordinate amount of time. I cannot even now say 
with confidence thet I fully realise all the thoughts of Goethe. 
Many of them are strange to the scientific man. They demand for 
their interpretation a sympathy beyond that required, or even 
tolerated, in severe physical research. Two factors, the one external 
and the other internal, go to the production of every intellectual 

result. There is the evidence without and there is the mind within 
on which that evidence impinges. Change either factor, and the 
result will cease to be the same. In the region of politics, where 
mere opinion comes so much into play, it is only natural that the 
same external evidence should produce different convictions in 
different minds. Sut in the region of science, where demonstration 
instead of opinion is paramount, such differences ought hardly to be 


(1) The late Sir Charles Eastlake translated a portion of the Farbenlehre; while the 
late Mr. Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, has given a brief but very clever account of the 
work. It is also dealt with, in connection with Goethe’s other scientific labours, in 
Helmholtz’s lectures. 
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expected. That they nevertheless occur is strikingly exemplified 
by the case before us; for the very experimental facts which had 
previously converted the world to Newton’s views, on appealing to 
the mind of Goethe, produced a theory of light and colours in violent 
antagonism to that of Newton. 

Goethe prized the Furbeniehre as the most important of his 
works. ‘In what I have done as a poet,” he says to Eckermann, 
“‘T take no pride, but I am proud of the fact I am the only person in 
this century who is acquainted with the difficult science of colours.” 
If the importance of a work were to be measured by the amount of 
conscious labour expended in its production, Goethe’s estimate of 
the Farbenlehre would probably be correct. The observations and 
experiments there recorded astonish us by their variety and number. 
The amount of reading which he accomplished was obviously vast. 
He pursued the history of optics, not only along its main streams, 
but on to its remotest rills. He was animated by the zeal of an 
apostle, for he believed that a giant imposture was to be overthrown, 
and that he was the man to accomplish the holy work of destruction. 
He was also a lover of art, and held that the enunciation of the true 
principles of colour would, in relation to painting, be of lasting 
importance. Thus positively and negatively he was stimulated to 
bring all the strength he could command to bear upon this question. 

The greater part of the first volume is taken up with Goethe’s own 
experiments, which are described in 920 paragraphs duly numbered. 
It is not a consecutive argument, but rather a series of jets of fact 
and logic emitted at various intervals. I picture the poet in that 
troublous war-time, walking up and down his Weimar garden, with 
his hands behind his back, pondering his subject, throwing his 
experiments and reflections into these terse paragraphs, and turning 
occasionally into his garden-house to write them down. This first 
portion of the work embraces three parts, which deal respectively 
with: Physiological or Subjective Colours, with Physical or Pris- 
matic Colours, and with Chemical Colours and Pigments. To these 
are added a fourth part, bearing the German title, ‘ Allgemeine 
Ansichten nach innen”; a fifth part, entitled ‘“ Nachbarliche 
Verhiltnisse,” neighbouring relations; and a sixth part, entitled 
‘“‘Sinnlich-sittliche Wirkung der Farbe,” sensuously-moral effect of 
colours. It is hardly necessary to remark that some of these titles, 
though doubtless pregnant with meaning to the poct himself, 
are not likely to commend themselves to the more exacting man 
of science. 

The main divisions of Goethe’s book are subdivided into short sec- 
tions, bearing titles more or less shadowy from a scientific point of 
view: Origin of white; Origin of black; Excitement of colour ; 
Heightening ; Culmination ; Balancing ; Reversion; Fixation ; Mix- 

I12 
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ture real; Mixture apparent ; Communication actual ; Communication 
apparent. He describes the colours of minerals, plants, worms, 
insects, fishes, birds, mammals, and men. Hair on the surface of 
the human body he considers indicative rather of weakness than of 
strength. The disquisition is continued under the headings: How 
easily colour arises ; How energetic colour may be; Heightening to 
red ; Completeness of manifold phenomena; Agreement of complete 
phenomena; How easily colour disappears; How durable colour 
remains ; Relation to philosophy ; Relation to mathematics ; Relation 
to physiology and pathology ; Relation to natural history ; Relation 
to general physics; Relation to tones. Then follows a series of 
sections dealing with the primary colours and their mixtures. These 
sections relate less to science than to art. The writer treats, among 
other things, of: sthetic effects; Fear of the Theoretical ; 
Grounds and Pigments; Allegorical, Symbolical, and Mystical use 
of colours. The headings alone indicate the enormous industry of the 
poet; showing at the same time an absence of that scientific defini- 
tion which he stigmatised as “ pedantry ” in the case of Newton. 

In connection with his subject, Goethe charged himself with all 
kinds of kindred knowledge. He refers to ocular spectra, quoting 
Boyle, Buffon, and Darwin; to the paralysis of the eye by light; to 
its extreme sensitiveness when it awakes in the morning; to irradia- 
tion—quoting Tycho Brahe on the comparative apparent size of the 
dark and the illuminated moon. He dwells upon the persistence of 
impressions upon the retina, and quotes various instances of abnormal 
duration. He possessed a full and exact knowledge of the phenomena 
of subjective colours, and described various modes of producing them. 
He copiously illustrates the production by red of subjective green, 
and by green of subjective red. Blue produces subjective yellow, 
and yellow subjective blue. He experimented upon shadows, coloured 
in contrast to surrounding light. The contrasting subjective colours 
he calls ‘‘geforderte Farben,” colours “demanded” by the eye. 
Goethe gives the following striking illustration of these subjective 
effects. ‘I once,” he said, “entered an inn towards evening, when 
a well-built maiden, with dazzlingly white face, black hair, and scarlet 
bodice and skirt came towards me. I looked at her sharply in the 
twilight, and when she moved away, saw upon the white wall 
opposite a black face with a bright halo round it, while the clothing 
of the perfectly distinct figure appeared of a beautiful sea-green.”’ 
With the instinct of the poet, Goethe discerned in these antitheses 
an image of the general method of nature. Every action, he says, 
implies an opposite. Inhalation precedes expiration, and each systole 
has its corresponding diastole. Such is the eternal formula of life. 
Under the figure of systole and diastole the rhythm of nature is 
represented in other portions of the work. 
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Goethe handled the prism with great skill, and his experiments 
with it are numberless. He places white rectangles on a black 
ground, black rectangles on a white ground, and shifts their apparent 
positions by prismatic refraction.. He makes similar experiments 
with coloured rectangles and discs. The shifted image is sometimes 
projected on a screen, the experiment being then “objective.” It 
is sometimes looked at directly through the prism, the experiment 
being then “subjective.” In the production of chromatic effects, 
he dwells upon the absolute necessity of boundaries—“ Granzen.” 
The sky may be looked at and shifted by a prism without the pro- 
duction of colour; and if the white rectangle on a black ground be 
only made wide enough, the centre remains white after refraction, 
the colours being confined to the edges. Goethe’s earliest experi- 
ment, which led him so hastily to the conclusion that Newton’s 
theory of colours was wrong, consisted in looking through a prism 
at the white wall of his own room. He expected to see the whole 
wall covered with colours, this being, he thought, implied in the 
theory of Newton. But to his astonishment it remained white, and 
only when he came to the boundary of a dark or a bright space did 
the colours reveal themselves. _ This question of “ boundaries” is 
one of supreme importance to the author of the Furbenlehre; the 
end and aim of his theory being to account for the coloured fringes 
produced at the edges of his refracted images. 

Darkness, according to Goethe, had as much to do as light with 
the production of colour. Colour was really due to the commingling 
of both. Not only did his white rectangles upon a black ground 
yield the coloured fringes, but his black rectangles on a white 
ground did the same. The order of the colours seemed, however, 
different in the two cases. Let a visiting card, held in the hand 
between the eye and a window facing the bright firmament, be 
looked at through a prism, then supposing the image of the card 
to be shifted upwards by refraction, a red fringe is seen above and 
a blue one below. Let the back be turned to the window and the 
eard so held that the light shall fall upon it; on being looked at 
through the prism, blue is seen above and red below. In the first 
case the fringes are due to the decomposition of the light adjacent 
to the edge of the card, which simply acts as an opaque body, and 
might have been actually black. In the second case the light 
decomposed is that coming from the white surface of the card 
itself. The first experiment corresponds to that of Goethe with a 
black rectangle on a white ground; while the second experiment 
corresponds to Goethe’s white rectangle on a black ground. Both 
these effects are immediately deducible from Newton’s theory of 
colours. But this, though explained to him by physicists of great 
experience and reputation, Goethe could never be brought to see, 
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and he continued to affirm to the end of his life that the results 
were utterly irreconcilable with the theory of Newton. 

In his own explanations Goethe began at the wrong end, invert- 
ing the true order of thought, and trying to make the outcome of 
theory its foundation. Apart from theory, however, his observa- 
tions are of great interest and variety. He looked to the zenith at 
midnight, and found before him the blackness of space, while in 
daylight he saw the blue firmament overhead; and he rightly 
adopted the conclusion that this colouring of the sky was due to the 
shining of the sun upon a turbid medium with darkness behind. 
He by no means understood the physical action of turbid media, but 
he made a great variety of experiments bearing upon this point. 
Water, for example, rendered turbid by varnish, soap, or milk, and 
having a black ground behind it, always appeared blue when shone 
upon by white light. When, instead of a black background, a 
bright one was placed behind, so that the light shone, not on, but 
through the turbid liquid, the blue colour disappeared, and he 
had yellow in its place. Such experiments are capable of end- 
less variation. To this class of effects belongs the painter’s “ chill.” 
A cold bluish bloom, like that of a plum, is sometimes observed to 
cover the browns of a varnished picture. This is due to a want of 
optical continuity in the varnish. Instead of being a coherent layer 
it is broken up into particles of microscopic smallness, which 
virtually constitute a turbid medium and send blue light to the eye. 

Goethe himself describes a most amusing illustration, or, to use 
his own language, ‘a wonderful phenomenon,” due to the temporary 
action of a turbid medium on a picture. ‘A portrait of an esteemed 
theologian was painted several years ago by an artist specially 
skilled in the treatment of colours. The man stood forth in his 
dignity clad in a beautiful black velvet coat, which attracted the 
eyes and awakened the admiration of the beholder almost more than 
the face itself. Through the action of humidity and dust, however, 
the picture had lost much of its original splendour. It was there- 
fore handed over to a painter to be cleaned, and newly varnished. 
The painter began by carefully passing a wet sponge over the 
picture. But he had scarcely thus removed the coarser dirt, when 
to his astonishment the black velvet suddenly changed into a light 
blue plush; the reverend gentleman acquiring thereby a very 
worldly, if, at the same time, an old-fashioned appearance. The 
painter would not trust himself to wash further. He could by no 
means see how a bright blue could underlie a dark black, still less 
that he could have so rapidly washed away a coating capable of con- 
verting a blue like that before him into the black of the original 
painting.” 

Goethe inspected the picture, saw the phenomenon, and explained 
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it. To deepen the hue of the velvet coat the painter had covered it 
with a special varnish, which, by absorbing part of the water passed 
over it, was converted into a turbid medium, through which the 
black behind instantly appeared as blue. To the great joy of the 
painter, he found that a few hours’ continuance in a dry place 
restored the primitive black. By the evaporation of the moisture 
the optical continuity of the varnish (to which essential point Goethe 


does not refer) was re-established, after which it ceased to act asa 
turbid medium. 


This question of turbid media took entire possession of the poet’s 
mind. It was ever present to his observation. It was illustrated by 
the azure of noon-day, and by the daffodil and crimson of the 
evening sky. The inimitable lines written at Imenau— 

‘* Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh’, 
In allen Wipfeln 


Spiirest Du 
Kaum einen Hauch ”— 


suggest a stillness of the atmosphere which would allow the columns 
of fine smoke from the foresters’ cottages to rise high into the air. 
He would thus have an opportunity of seeing the upper portion of the 
column projected against bright clouds, and the lower portion against 
dark pines, the brownish yellow of the one and the blue of the other 
being strikingly and at once revealed. He was able to produce arti- 
ficially at will the colours which he had previously observed in 
nature. He noticed that when certain bodies were incorporated 
with glass this substance also played a double part, appearing blue 
by reflected and yellow by transmitted light.’ The action of turbid 
media was to Goethe the ultimate fact—the Urphinomen—of the 
world of colours. ‘ We see on the one side Light, and on the other 
side Darkness. We bring between both Turbidity, and from these 
opposites develop all colours.” 

As long as Goethe remained in the region of fact his observations are 
of permanent value. But by the coercion of a powerful imagination 
he forced his turbid media into regions to which they did not belong, 
and sought to overthrow by their agency the irrefragable demonstra- 
tions of Newton. Newton’s theory, as known by everybody, is that 
white light is composed of a multitude of differently refrangible 
rays, whose coalescence in certain proportions produces the impres- 
sion of white. By prismatic analysis these rays are separated from 
each other, the colour of each ray being strictly determined by its 
refrangibility. The experiments of Newton, whereby he sought to 


(1) Beautiful and instructive samples of such glass are to be seen in the Venice 
Glass Company’s shop, No. 30, St. James’s Street. 
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establish this theory, had long appealed with overmastering evidence 
to every mind trained in the severities of physical investigation. 
But they did not thus appeal to Goethe. Accepting for the most 
part the experiments of Newton, he rejected with indignation the 
conclusions drawn from them, and turned into utter ridicule the 
notion that white light possessed the composite character ascribed to 
it. Many of the naturalists of his time supported him, while among 
philosophers Schelling and Hegel shouted in acclamation over the 
supposed defeat of Newton. The physicists, however, gave the 
poet no countenance. Goethe met their scorn with scorn, and 
under his lash these deniers of his theory, their Master included, 
paid the penalty of their arrogance. 

How, then, did he lay down the lines of his own theory? How, 
out of such meagre elements as his yellow, and his blue, and his 
turbid medium, did he extract the amazing variety and richness of 
the Newtonian spectrum? Here we must walk circumspectly, for 
the intellectual atmosphere with which Goethe surrounds himself is 
by no means free from turbidity. In trying to account for his 
position, we must make ourselves acquainted with his salient facts, 
and endeavour to place our minds in sympathy with his mode of 
regarding them. He found that he could intensify the yellow of his 
transmitted light by making the turbidity of his medium stronger. 
A single sheet of diaphanous parchment placed over a hole in his 
window-shutter appeared whitish. Two sheets appeared yellow, which 
by the addition of other sheets could be converted into red. It is 
quite true that by simply sending it through a medium charged 
with extremely minute particles we can extract from white light a 
ruby red. The red of the London sun, of which we have had 
such fine and frequent examples during the late winter, is a case 
to some extent in point. Goethe did not believe in Newton’s dif- 
ferently refrangible rays. He refused to entertain the notion that 
the red light obtained by the employment of several sheets of parch- 
ment was different in quality from the yellow light obtained with 
two. The red, according to him, was a mere intensification— 
“ Steigerung ”—of the yellow. Colours in general consisted, accord- 
ing to Goethe, of light on its way to darkness, and the only difference 
between yellow and red consisted in the latter being nearer than 
the former to its final goal. 

But how in the production of the spectrum do turbid media come 
into play? If they exist, where are they? The poet’s answer to 
this question is subtle in the extreme. He wanders round the 
answer before he touches it, indulging in various considerations 
regarding penumbre and double images, with the apparent aim of 
breaking down the repugnance to his logic which the mind of his 
reader is only too likely to entertain. If you place a white card near 
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the surface of a piece of plate-glass, and look obliquely at the image 
of the card reflected from the two surfaces, you observe two images, 
which are hazy at the edges and more dense and defined where they 
overlap. These hazy edges Goethe pressed into his service as turbid 
media. . He fancied that they associated themselves indissolubly with 
his refracted rectangles—that in every case the image of the rect- 
angle was accompanied by a secondary hazy image, a little in 
advance of the principal one. At one edge, he contended,the advanced 
secondary image had black behind it, which was converted into blue; 
while at the other edge it had white behind it, and appeared yellow. 
When the refracted rectangle is made very narrow, the fringes 
approach each other and finally overlap. Blue thus mingles with 
yellow, and the green of the spectrum is the consequence. This, in 
a nutshell, is the theory of colours developed in the Furbeniehre. 
Goethe obviously regarded the narrowing of the rectangle, of the 
cylindrical beam, or of the slit of light passing through the prism, 
which, according to Newton, is the indispensable condition requisite 
for the production of a pure spectrum, as an impure and compli- 
cated mode of illustrating the phenomenon. The elementary fact is, 
according to Goethe, obtained when we operate with a wide rectangle 
the edges only of which are coloured, while the centre remains white. 
His experiments with the parchment had made him acquainted with 
the passage of yellow into red as he multiplied his layers; but how 
this passage occurs in the spectrum he does not explain. That, 
however, his hazy surfaces—his virtual turbid media—produced, in 
some way or other, the observed passage and intensification, Goethe 
held as firmly, and enunciated as confidently, as if his analysis of 
the phenomena had been complete. 

The fact is, that between double images and turbid media there 
is no kinship whatever. Turbidity is due to the diffusion, in a 
transparent medium, of minute particles having a refractive index 
different from that of the medium. But the act of reflection which 
produced the penumbral surfaces, whose aid Goethe invoked, did 
not charge them with such discrete particles. On various former 
occasions I have tried to set forth the principles on which the 
chromatic action of turbid media depends. When such media are 
to be seen blue, the light scattered by the diffused particles, and that 
only, ought to reach the eye. This feeble light may be compared 
to a faint whisper which is easily rendered inaudible by a louder 
noise. The scattered light of the particles is accordingly over- 
powered, when a stronger light comes, not from the particles, but 
from a bright surface behind them. Here the light reaches the eye, 
minus that scattered by the particles. It is therefore the comple- 
mentary light, or yellow. Both effects are immediately deducible 
from the principles of the undulatory theory. As a stone in water 
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throws back a larger fraction of a ripple than of a larger wave, so 
do the excessively minute particles which produce the turbidity 
scatter more copiously the small waves of the spectrum than the 
large ones. Light scattered by such particles will therefore always 
contain a preponderance of the waves which produce the sensation 
of blue. During its transmission through the turbid medium the 
white light is more and more robbed of its blue constituents, the 
transmitted light which reaches the eye being therefore complemen- 
tary to blue. 

Some of you are, no doubt, aware that it is possible to take matter 
in the gaseous condition, when its smallest parts are molecules, inca- 
pable of being either seen themselves or of scattering any sensible 
portion of light which impinges on them ; that it is possible to shake 
these molecules asunder by special light-waves, so that their liberated 
constituents shall coalesce anew and form, not molecules, but par- 
ticles; that it is possible to cause these particles to grow, from a size 
bordering on the atomic, to a size which enables them to copiously 
scatter light. Some of you are aware that in the early stages of 
their growth, when they are still beyond the grasp of the microscope, 
such particles, no matter what the substance may be of which they 
are composed, shed forth a pure firmamental blue; and that from 
them we can manufacture in the laboratory artificial skies which 
display all the phenomena, both of colour and polarization, of the 
real firmament. 

With regard to the production of the green of the spectrum by 
the overlapping of yellow and blue, Goethe, like a multitude of 
others, confounded the mixture of blue and yellow lights with that 
of blue and yellow pigments. This was an error shared by the 
world at large. But in Goethe’s own day, Wiinsch of Leipzig, who 
is ridiculed in the Farbenlehre, had corrected the error, and proved 
the mixture of blue and yellow lights to produce white. Any doubt 
that might be entertained of Wiinsch’s experiments—and they are 
obviously the work of acareful and competent man—is entirely 
removed by the experiments of Helmholtz and others in our own 
day. Thus, tosum up, Goethe’s theory, if such it may be called, 
proves incompetent to account even approximately for the Newtonian 
spectrum. He refers it to turbid media, but no such media come 
into play. He fails to account for the passage of yellow into red 
and of blue into violet ; while his attempt to deduce the green of the 


spectrum from the mixture of yellow and blue, is contradicted by 
facts which were extant in his own time. 


One hole Goethe did find in Newton’s armour, through which he 
incessantly worried the Englishman with his lance. Newton had 
committed himself to the doctrine that refraction without colour was 
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impossible. He therefore thought that the object glasses of tele- 
scopes must for ever remain imperfect, achromatism and refrac- 
tion being incompatible. This inference was proved by Dol- 
lond to be wrong.t With the same mean refraction, flint glass 
produces a longer and richer spectrum than crown glass. By 
diminishing the refracting angle of the flint-glass prism, its spec- 
trum may be made equal in length to that of the crown glass. 
Causing two such prisms to refract in opposite directions, the colours 
may be neutralised, while a considerable residue of refraction con- 
tinues in favour of the crown. Similar combinations are possible in 
the case of lenses; and hence, as Dollond showed, the possibility of 
producing a compound achromatic lens. Here, as elsewhere, Goethe 
proves himself master of the experimental conditions. It is the 
power of interpretation that he lacks. He flaunts this error 
regarding achromatism incessantly in the face of Newton and his 
followers. But the error, which was a real one, leaves Newton’s 
theory of colours perfectly unimpaired. 

Newton’s account of his first experiment with the prism is for 
ever memorable. “To perform my late promise to you,” he writes 
to Oldenburg, “I shall without further ceremony acquaint you, that 
in the year 1666 (at which time I applied myself to the grinding 
of optick-glasses of other figures than spherical) I procured me a 
triangular glass prism, to try therewith the celebrated phenomena of 
colours. And in order thereto, having darkened my chamber, and 
made a small hole in my window-shuts, to let in a convenient 
quantity of the sun’s light, I placed my prism at its entrance, that 
it might be thereby refracted to the opposite wall. It was at first 
a very pleasing divertisement, to view the vivid and intense colours 
produced thereby; but after a while applying myself to consider 
them more circumspectly, I became surprised to see them in an 
oblong form, which, according to the received laws of refractions, I 
expected should have been circular. They were terminated at the 
sides with straight lines, but at the ends the decay of light was so 
gradual, that it was difficult to determine justly what was their 
figure, yet they seemed semi-circular. 

“ Comparing the length of this coloured spectrum with its breadth, 
I found it about five times greater; a disproportion so extravagant, 
that it excited me toa more than ordinary curiosity of examining 
from whence it might proceed.” This curiosity Newton gratified by 
instituting a series of experimental questions, the answers to which 
left no doubt upon his mind that the elongation of his spectrum was 
due to the fact “that /ight is not similar or homogeneal, but consists 
of difform rays, some of which are more refrangible than others; so that 


(1) Dollond was the son of a Huguenot. Up to 1752 he was a silk weaver at Spital- 
fields; he afterwards became an optician. 
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without any difference in their incidence on the same medium, some 
shall be more refracted than others ; and therefore that, according to 
their particular degrees of refrangibility, they were transmitted through 
the prism to divers parts of the opposite wall. When,” continues 
Newton, “I understood this, I left off my aforesaid glass works ; for 
I saw that the perfection of telescopes was hitherto limited, not so 
much for want of glasses truly figured according to the prescriptions 
of optick authors, as because that /ight itself is an heterogeneous 
mixture fof differently refrangible rays; so that were a glass so 
exactly figured as to collect any one sort of rays into one point, it 
could not collect those also into the same point, which, having the 
same incidence upon the same medium, are apt to suffer a different 
refraction.” 

Goethe harped on this string without cessation. “The New- 
tonian doctrine,” he says, “was really dead the moment achromatism 
was discovered. Gifted men, our own Kliigel, for example, felt this, 
but expressed themselves in an undecided way. On the other hand, 
the school which had been long accustomed to support, patch up, and 
glue their intellects to the views of Newton, had surgeons at hand 
to embalm the corpse, so that even after death, in the manner of 
the Egyptians, it should preside at the banquets of the natural 
philosophers.” 

In dealing with the chromatic aberration of lenses, Goethe proves 
himself to be less heedful than usual as an experimenter. With 
the clearest perception of principles, Newton had taken two pieces of 
cardboard, the one coloured a deep red, the other a deep blue. 
Around those cards he had wound fine black silk, so that the silk 
formed a series of separate fine dark lines upon the two coloured 
surfaces. He might have drawn black lines over the red and blue, 
but the silk lines were finer than any that he could draw. Illumi- 
nating both surfaces, he placed a lens so as to cast an image of the 
surfaces upon a white screen. The result was, that when the dark 
lines were sharply defined upon the red, they were undefined upon 
the blue ; and that when, by moving the screen, they were rendered 
distinct upon the blue, they were indistinct upon the red. A distance 
of an inch and a half separated the focus of red rays from the focus 
of blue rays, the latter being nearer to the lens than the former. 
Goethe appears to have attempted a repetition of this experiment ; at 
all events he flatly contradicts Newton, ascribing his result not to 
the testimony of his bodily eyes, but to that of the prejudiced eyes of 
his mind. Goethe always saw the dark lines best defined upon the 
brighter colour. It was to him purely a matter of contrast, and not of 
different refrangibility. He argues caustically, that Newton proves 
too much ; for were he correct, not only would a dioptric telescope 
be impossible, but presented to our naked eyes, differently coloured 
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objects must appear utterly confusing. Let a house, he says, be 
supposed to stand in full sunshine ; let the roof tiles be red, the walls 
yellow, with blue curtains behind the open windows, while a lady 
with a violet dress steps out of the door. Let us look at the whole 
from a point in front of the house. The tiles we will suppose appear 
distinct, but on turning to the lady we should find both the form 
and the folds of her dress undefined. We must move forwards to see 
her distinctly, and then the red tiles would appear nebulous. And so 
with regard to the other objects, we must move to and fro in order 
to see them clearly if Newton’s pretended second experiment 
were correct. Goethe seems to have forgotten that the human 
eye is not a rigid lens, and that it is able to adjust itself promptly 
and without difficulty to differences of distance enormously greater 
than that due to the different refrangibility of the differently coloured 
rays. 

Newton’s theory of colours, it may be remarked, is really less a 
“theory” than a direct presentation of facts. Given the accepted 
definition of refraction, it is a matter of fact, and not of theoretic 
inference, that white light is not ‘ homogeneal,’”’ but composed of dif- 
ferently refrangible rays. The demonstration i is ocular and complete. 
Having palpably decomposed the white light into its constituent 
colours, Newton recompounded these colours to white light. Both 
the analysis and the synthesis are matters of fact. The so-called 
“theory of light and colours” is in this respect very different from the 
corpuscular theory of light. Newton’s explanation of colours stands 
where it is, whether we accept the corpuscular or the undulatory 
theory ; and it stands because it is at bottom not a theory but a body 
of fact, to which theory must bow or disappear. Newton himself 
pointed out that his views of colours were entirely independent of his 
belief in the “ corporiety ” of light. 

After refraction-colours Goethe turns to those produced by diffrac- 
tion; and, as far as the phenomena are concerned, he deals very 
exhaustively with the colours of thin plates. He studies the colours 
of Newton’s rings both by reflected and transmitted light. He states 
the conditions under which this class of colours is produced, and 
illustrates the conditions by special cases. He presses together flat 
surfaces of glass, observes the flaws in crystals and in ice, refers to 
the iridescences of oil on water, to those of soap bubbles, and to the 
varying colours of tempered steel. He is always rich in facts. But 
when he comes to deal with physical theory, the poverty and con- 
fusion of his otherwise transcendent mind become conspicuous. 
His turbid media entangle him everywhere, leading him captive and 
committing him to almost incredible delusions. The colours of 
tempered steel, he says, and kindred phenomena, may perhaps be 
quite conveniently deduced from the action of turbid media. Polished 
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steel powerfully reflects light, and the colouring produced by heating 
may be regarded asa feeble turbidity, which, acted upon by the polished 
surface behind, produces a bright yellow. As the turbidity augments, 
this colour becomes dense, until finally it exhibits an intense ruby- 
red. Supposing this colour to reach its greatest proximity to dark- 
ness, the turbidity continuing to augment as before, we shall have 
behind the turbid medium a dark background, which appears first 
violet, then dark blue, and finally light blue, thus completing the 
cycle of the phenomena. The mind that could offer such an explana- 
tion as this must be qualitatively different from that of the natural 
philosopher. 

The words “quite conveniently deduced,” which I have italicised 
in the last paragraph, are also used by Goethe in another place. 
When the results of his experiments on prismatic colours had to 
be condensed into one commanding inference, he enunciated it 
thus :—‘“ Und so lassen sich die Farben bei Gelegenheit der Refrac- 
tion aus der Lehre von den triiben Mitteln gar bequem ableiten.” 
This is the crown of his edifice, and it seems a feeble ending to so 
much preparation. Kingsley once suggested to Lewes that Goethe 
might have had a vague feeling that his conclusions were not 
sound, and that he felt the jealousy incident to imperfect convic- 
tion. The ring of conscious demonstration, as it is understood by 
the man of science, is hardly to be found in the words “gar 
bequem ableiten.” They fall flaccid upon the ear in comparison 
with the mind-compelling Q.E.D. of Newton. 


Throughout the first 350 pages of his work, wherein he develops 
and expounds his own theory, Goethe restrains himself with due 
dignity. Here and there, there is a rumble of discontent against 
Newton, but there is no sustained ill-temper or denunciation. After, 
however, having unfolded his own views, he comes to what he calls 
the “unmasking of the theory of Newton.” Here Goethe delibe- 
rately forsakes the path of calm, objective research, and delivers 
himself over to the guidance of his emotions. He immediately 
accuses Newton of misusing, as an advocate, his method of exposi- 
tion. He goes over the propositions in Newton’s Optics one by one, 
and makes even the individual words of the propositions the objects 
of criticism. He passes on to Newton’s experimental proofs, in- 
voking, as he does so, the complete attention of his readers, if they 
would be freed to all eternity from the slavery of a doctrine which 
has imposed upon the world for a hundred years. It might be 
thought that Goethe had given himself but little trouble to under- 
stand the theorems of Newton and the experiments on which they were 
based. But it would be unjust to charge the poet with any want of 
diligence in this respect. He repeated Newton’s experiments, and in 
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almost every case obtained his results. But he complained of their 
incompleteness and lack of logical force. What appears to us as the 
very perfection of Newton’s art, and absolutely essential to the purity 
of the experiments, was regarded by Goethe as needless complication 
and mere torturing of the light. He spared no pains in making him- 
self master of Newton’s data, but he lacked the power of penetrating 
either their particular significance, or of estimating the force and 
value of experimental evidence generally. 

He will not, he says, shock his readers at the outset by the utter- 
ance of a paradox, but he cannot withhold the assertion that by 
experiment nothing can really be proved. Phenomena may be 
observed and classified ; experiments may be accurately executed, 
and made thus to represent a certain circle of human knowledge ; 
but deductions must be drawn by every man for himself. Opinions 
of things belong to the individual, and we know only too well that 
conviction does not depend upon insight, but upon will—that man 
can only assimilate that which is in accordance with his nature, 
and to which he can yield assent. In knowledge, as in action, says 
Goethe, prejudice decides all, and prejudice, as its name indicates, is 
judgment prior to investigation. It is an affirmation or a negation of 
what corresponds, or is opposed to ‘our own nature. It is the cheerful 
activity of our living being in its pursuit of truth or of falsehood, as 
the case may be—of all, in short, with which we feel ourselves to be 
in harmony. 

There can be no doubt that Goethe, in thus philosophising, dipped 
his bucket into the well of profound self-knowledge. He was 
obviously stung to the quick by the neglect of the physicists. He had 
been the idol of the world, and accustomed as he was to the incense 
of praise, he felt sorely that any class of men should treat what he 
thought important with indifference or contempt. He had, it must 
be admitted, some ground for scepticism as to the rectitude of scien- 
tific judgments, seeing that his researches on morphology met at first 
no response, though they were afterwards lauded by scientific men. 
His anger against Newton incorporates itself in sharp and bitter 
sarcasm. Through the whole of Newton’s experiments, he says, there 
runs a display of pedantic accuracy, but how the matter really stands, 
with Newton’s gift of observation, and with his experimental apti- 
tudes, every man possessing eyes and senses may make himself aware. 
It may, he says, be boldly asked, Where can the man be found, pos- 
sessing the extraordinary gifts of Newton, who would suffer himself 
to be deluded by such a hocus pocus if he had not in the first instance 
wilfully deceived himself? Only those who know the strength of 
self-deception, and the extent to which it sometimes trenches on dis- 
honesty, are in a condition to explain the conduct of Newton and of 
Newton’s school. ‘To support his unnatural theory,” he continues, 
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“‘ Newton heaps experiment on experiment, fiction upon fiction, seek- 
ing to dazzle where he cannot convince.” 

It may be that Goethe is correct in affirming that the will and 
prejudice of the individual are all-influential. We must, however, 
add the qualifying words, “as far as the individual is concerned.” 
For in science there exists, apart from the individual, objective 
truth; and the fate of Goethe’s own theory, though commended to 
us by so great a name, illustrates how, in the progress of humanity, 
the individual, if he err, is left stranded and forgotten—truth, inde- 
pendent of the individual, being more and more grafted on to that 
tree of knowledge which is the property of the human race. 

The imagined ruin of Newton’s theory did not satisfy Goethe’s 
desire for completeness. He would explore the ground of Newton’s 
error, and show how it was that one so highly gifted could employ 
his gifts for the enunciation and diffusion of such unmitigated non- 
sense. It was impossible to solve the riddle on purely intellectual 
grounds. Scientific enigmas, he says, are often only capable of 
ethical solution, and with this maxim in his mind he applies himself, 
in the second volume of the Furbenlehre, to the examination of 
‘‘Newton’s Personlichkeit.” He seeks to connect him with, or rather to 
detach him from, the general character of the English nation—that 
sturdy and competent race, which prizes above all things the freedom 
of individual action. Newton was born in a storm-tossed time— 
none indeed more pregnant in the history of the world. He was a 
year old when Charles I. was beheaded, and he lived to see the First 
George upon the throne. The shock of parties was in his ears, 
changes of ministries, parliaments, and armies were occurring before 
his eyes, while the throne itself, instead of passing on by inheritance, 
was taken possession of bya stranger. What, asks Goethe, are we to 
think of a man who could put aside the claims, seductions, and pas- 
sions incident to such a time, for the purpose of tranquilly following 
out his bias as an investigator ? 

So singular a character arrests the poet’s attention. He had laid 
down his theory of colours; he must add to it a theory of Newton. 
The great German is here at home, and Newton could probably no 
more have gone into these disquisitions regarding character, than 
Goethe could have developed the physical theories of Newton. 
He prefaces his sketch of his rival’s character by reflections and 
considerations regarding character in general, very living thing, 
down to the worm that wriggles when trod upon, has a character of 
its own. In this sense even the weak and cowardly have characters, 
for they will give up the honour and fame which most men prize 
highest, so that they may vegetate in safety and comfort. But the 
word character is usually applied to the case of an individual with 
great qualities, who pursues his object undeviatingly, and without 
permitting either difficulty or danger to deflect him from his course. 
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“ Although here, as in other cases,” says Goethe, “it is the exu- 
berant (Ueberschwingliche) that impresses the imagination, it must 
not be imagined that this attribute has anything to do with moral 
feeling. The main foundation of the moral law is a good will' which, 
in accordance with its own nature, is anxious only for the right. The 
main foundation of character is a strong will, without reference to 
right or wrong, good or bad, truth or error. It is that quality which 
every party prizes in its members. A good will cherishes freedom, 
it has reference to the inner man and to ethical aims. The strong 
will belongs to nature and has reference to the outer world—to 
action. And inasmuch as the strong will in this world is swayed 
and limited by the conditions of life, it may almost be assumed as 
certain that it is only by accident that the exercise of a strong will 
and of moral rectitude find themselves in harmony with each other.” 
In determining Newton’s position in the series of human characters, 
Goethe helps himself to images borrowed from the physical cohesion 
of matter. Thus, he says, we have strong, firm, compact, elastic, 
flexible, rigid or obstinate, and viscous characters. Newton’s cha- 
racter he places under the head of rigid or obstinate, and his theory 
of colours Goethe pronounces to be a petrified apercu. 

Newton’s assertion of his theory, and his unwavering adherence to 
it to the end of his life, Goethe ascribes straight off to moral obliquity 
on Newton’s part. In the heat of our discussion, he says, we have 
even ascribed to him a certain dishonesty. Man, he says, is subject 
to error, but when errors form a series, which is followed pertina- 
ciously, the erring individual becomes false to himself and to others. 
Nevertheless, reason and conscience will not yield their rights. We 
may belie them, but they are not deceived. It is not too much to 
say that the more moral and rational a man is, the greater will be 
his tendency to lie when he falls into error, and the vaster will be 
that error when he makes up his mind to persist in it. 

This is all intended to throw light upon Newton, but when Goethe 
passes from Newton himself to his followers, the small amount of 
reserve which he exhibited when dealing with the master entirely 
disappears. He mocks their blunders as having not even the merit 
of originality. He heaps scorn on Newton’s imitators. The expres- 
sion of even a truth, he says, loses grace in repetition, while the 
repetition of a blunder is impertinent and ridiculous. To liberate 
oneself from an error is difficult, sometimes indeed impossible for 
even the strongest and most gifted minds. But to take up the error 
of another, and persist in it with stiffnecked obstinacy, is a proof of 
poor qualities. The obstinacy of a man of originality when he errs 
may make us angry, but the stupidity of the copyist irritates and 

(1) I have rendered Goethe's “ gute Wille” by good will; his “ Wollen,” which he 


contrasts with “ Wille,” I have rendered by strong will. 
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renders us miserable. And if in our strife with Newton we have some- 
times passed the bounds of moderation, the whole blame is to be laid 
upon the school of which Newton was the head, whose incompetence 
is proportional to its arrogance, whose laziness is proportional to its 
self-sufficiency, and whose virulence and love of persecution hold 
each other in perfect equilibrium. 

There is a great deal more invective of this kind; but you will 
probably, and not without sadness, consider this enough. Invective 
may be a sharp weapon, but over-use blunts its edge. Even when 
the denunciation is just and true, it is an error of art to indulge in 
it too long. We not only incur the risk of becoming vapid, but 
of actually inverting the force of reprobation which we seek to 
rouse, and of bringing it back by recoil upon ourselves. At suit- 
able intervals, separated from each other by periods of dignified 
reserve, invective may become a real power of the tongue or pen. But 
indulged in constantly it degenerates into scolding, and then, instead 
of being regarded as a proof of strength, it is accepted, even in the 
case of a Goethe, as an evidence of weakness and lack of self- 
control. 

If it were possible to receive upon a mirror Goethe’s ethical image 
of Newton and to reflect it back upon its author, then, as regards 
vehement persistence in wrong thinking, the image would accurately 
coincide with Goethe himself. It may be said that we can only 
solve the character of another by the observation of our own. This 
is true; but in the portraiture of character we are not at liberty to 
mix together subject and object as Goethe mixed himself with 
Newton. So much for the purely ethical picture. On the scientific 
side something more is to be said. I do not know whether psycho- 
logists have sufficiently taken into account that as regards intel- 
lectual endowment, vast wealth may coexist with extreme poverty. 
I do not mean to give utterance here to the truism that the field of 
culture is so large that the most gifted can master only a portion of 
it. This would be the case supposing the individual at starting to 
be, as regards natural capacity and potentiality, rounded like a 
sphere. Something more radical is here referred to. There are 
individuals who at starting are not spheres, but hemispheres; or, at 
least, spheres with a segment sliced away—full-orbed on one side, 
but flat upon the other. Such incompleteness of the mental organ- 
ization no education can repair. Now the field of science is suffi- 
ciently large, and its studies sufficiently varied, to bring to light in 
the same individual antitheses of endowment like that here indicated. 

So far as science is a work of ordering and classification, so far as 
it consists in the discovery of analogies and resemblances which 
escape the common eye—of the fundamental identity which often 
exists among apparently diverse and unrelated things—so far, in 
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short, as it is observational, descriptive, and imaginative, Goethe, 
had he chosen to make his culture exclusively scientific, might have 
been without a master, perhaps even without a rival. The instincts 
and capacities of the poet lend themselves freely to the natural his- 
tory sciences. But when we have to deal with stringently physical 
and mechanical conceptions, such instincts and capacities are out of 
place. It was in this region of mechanical conceptions that Goethe 
failed. It was on this side that his sphere of capacity was sliced 
away. He probably was not the only great man who possessed a 
spirit thus antithetically mixed. Aristotle himself was a mighty 
classifier, but not a stringent physical reasoner. And had Newton 
attempted to produce a.Fuust, the poverty of his intellect on the 
poetic and dramatic side might have been rendered equally manifest. 
But here, if not always, Newton abstained from attempting that for 
which he had no capacity, while the exuberance of Goethe’s nature 
caused him to undertake a task for which he had neither ordination 
nor vocation, and in the attempted execution of which his deficiencies 
became revealed. 

One task among many—one defeat amid a hundred triumphs. But 
any recognition on my part of Goethe’s achievements in other realms 
of intellectual action would, I fear, be regarded as impertinent. You 
remember the story of the First Napoleon when the Austrian pleni- 
potentiary, in arranging a treaty of peace, began by formally recog- 
nising the French Republic. ‘“ Efface that,” said the First Consul ; 
“the French Republic is like the sun; he is blind who fails to 
recognise it.” And were I to speak of recognising Goethe’s merits, 
my effacement would be equally well deserved. ‘ Goethe’s life,” 
says Carlyle, ‘if we examine it, is well represented in that emblem 
of a solar day. Beautifully rose our summer sun, gorgeous in the 
red, fervid east, scattering the spectres and sickly damps, of both 
of which there were enough to scatter; strong, benignant, in his 
noon-day clearness, walking triumphant through the upper realms— 
and now mark also how he sets! ‘So stirbt ein Held;’ so dies a 
hero!” 

Two grander illustrations of the aphorism “ To err is human” can 
hardly be pointed out in history than Newton and Goethe. For 
Newton went astray not only as regards the question of achromatism, 
but also as regards a vastly larger question touching the nature of 
light. But though as errors they fall into the same category, the 
mistake of Newton was qualitatively different from that of Goethe. 
Newton erred in adopting a wrong mechanical conception in his 
theory of light, but in doing so he never for a moment quitted the 
ground of strict scientific method. Goethe erred in seeking to 
engraft in his Furbenlehre methods altogether foreign to physics on 
to the treatment of a purely physical theme. 

KK2 
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We frequently hear protests made against the cold mechanical 
mode of dealing with csthetic phenomena employed by scientific 
men. The dissection by Newton of the light to which the world 
owes all its visible beauty and splendour seemed to Goethe a desecra- 
tion. We find, even in our own day, the endeavour of Helmholtz to 
arrive at the principles of harmony and discord in music resented as 
an intrusion of the scientific intellect into a region which ought to be 
sacred to the human heart. But all this opposition and antagonism 
has for its essential cause the incompleteness of those with whom it 
originates. The feelings and aims with which Newton and Goethe 
respectively approached Nature were radically different, but they had 
an equal warrant in the constitution of man. As regards our tastes 
and tendencies, our pleasures and pains, physical and mental, our 
action and passion, our sorrows, sympathies, and joys, we are the 
heirs of all the ages that preceded us; and of the human nature thus 
handed down, poetry is an element just as much as science. The 
emotions of man are older than his understanding, and the poet who 
brightens, purifies, and exalts these emotions may claim a position in 
the world at least as high and as well-assured as that of the man of 
science. They minister to different but to equally permanent needs 
of human nature; and the incompleteness of which I complain con- 
sists in the endeavour on the part of either to exclude the other. 


There is no fear that the man of science can ever destroy the glory 
of the lilies of the field; there is no hope that the poet can ever 
successfully contend against our right to examine, in accordance 
with scientific method, the agent to which the lily owes its glory. 
There is no necessary encroachment of the one field upon the other. 


Nature embraces them both, and man, when he is complete, will 
exhibit as large a toleration. 


JoHN TYNDALL. 











THE AUSTRIAN COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN THE 
BALKANS. 


Tue Treaty of Berlin simply marks a stage in a great Revolution, a 
Revolution which Europe will yet look back to as the chief historic 
landmark of the nineteenth century. It is a stage, a breathing 
space, and nothing more. It is hardly so much as a breathing space. 
The territories gained by the Serbs, Bulgarians, and Montenegrins 
have simply whetted the appetite of the rising nationalities of the 
Balkans. The example of their rayah brethren, freed as far as their 
borders, cannot reasonably be expected to lull the aspirations of the 
men of Macedonia, of Thessaly, of Epirus, of Albania, of the coasts 
and islands of the Aigean. The spell of Turkish dominion in Europe 
has been broken for ever. The policy of insurrection has been justified, 
and at the same time in these very lands the motives for it have been 
doubled. It is the doom of declining empires that the necessities of 
the central government increase in proportion as the area from which 
to supply them is diminished. The very defeats that resulted in a 
diminution of territory demonstrate the need of greater defensive 
forces. But the number of those who must support this aggravated 
burden has at the same time decreased. At this moment this 
immutable historic law is working with its inevitable result in what 
remains of the Turkish Empire in Europe. Fiscal exaction weighs 
as it never did before on the unhappy rayah, and meanwhile another 
obvious cause has contributed to increase his misery in these more 
southern provinces of the Illyrian Peninsula, The fanatical Ma- 
hometan population of the ceded districts, partly no doubt owing to 
maltreatment at the hands of the former victims, but mainly—as 
notably in the case of Montenegro—from sheer intolerant refusal to 
share equality before the law with giaour dogs, have sought to gain 
a respite of the ancien régime by emigrating wholesale and settling 
in lands, like Macedonia, still under Turkish rule, where, with the 
full connivance of the authorities, they may live at the expense of 
the rayahs, who have been left to the tender mercies of the Ottoman 
by the Treaty of Berlin. Hence in the greater part of the Southern 
Peninsula there reigns at present a tyranny more hideous than 
anything known even in the modern history of Turkey. 

To say that the work of liberation is even half accomplished is an 
insult to the understanding. Things have come to this, that, after a 
war in which the last defences of Ottoman domination in Europe 
were broken down, each one of the struggling nationalities of the 
Balkans, Greek, Serb, Bulgar, and Albanian, see their great historic 
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centres left out of their possession, but within their grasp. The 
seats of their former empires, the ancient emporia of commerce, the 
homes of ancient learning as well as of industry—all alike lie rotting 
Still in this Asiatic Slough of Despond. The very cradle of the 
Macedonian Empire, the cities of Philip and Alexander and Perseus ; 
Skodra, alike the stronghold of Illyrian kings and of their remote 
successor Skanderbeg; Ochrida, the seat of Bulgarian Empire ; 
Prisrend of Serbian; Ipek, the metropolis of Serbian Christianity ; 
Durazzo, the famed emporium of trade between East and West; 
Jannina, where more than at Athens herself the culture of Greece 
survived in the days of her lowest degradation ; Salonica, the staple 
of the rich Macedonian valleys, the noble haven, destined at no 
distant date to compete with Trieste in the markets of Central Europe; 
the New Rome of Constantine itself —there is not one of this illustrious 
catalogue of cities which is not still the loadstar of a people’s hopes ; 
yet, one and all alike, they have been left by the sham peacemongers 
of Berlin outside the limits of redemption. Even while I write this 
on these Eastern shores of the Adriatic, the evidence is daily accumu- 
lating that that Peace, with its security of fresh bloodshedding in the 
near future and its long legacy of tarnished honour, will! not last 
another year. Great revolutions rarely work themselves out in the 
first effort. There is a moment of exhaustion on the part of the 
combatants, an armed truce ; then the struggle is renewed, its area is 
widened, its issues become those of life and death. The revolution 
of the Balkans was confined in its origin to a single Herzegovinian 
glen. It spread through the whole province, and thence to Bosnia. 
Next it embraced the sister principalities ; the Serbian war became 
the prologue to the Russian, and finally Austria was hurried into the 
fray. The Consular Commission, the Andrassy Note, the Treaty of 
San Stefano, the Treaty of Berlin, were mere pauses between the 
rumblings of the thunder. The hurricane has already drawn into its 
vortex the whole Slavonic world; in its final sweep it must take in 
the Hellenic and Albanian world as well. Diplomatists might as 
well exhaust their puny might in striving to arrest the storm-sped 
avalanche that trembles and seems to pause on the brink of the 


abyss, as to check the headlong ruin of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe :— 








‘*Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu.” 


«The mighty mass has been set rolling; the 2Zgean yawns below.” 


It is absurd to suppose that the authors of the Treaty of Berlin 
were alone ignorant of the somewhat obvious truth that a bondsman 
who has his hands liberated may be trusted to attempt to set free his 
legs, and, having done so, that he may even proceed to endeavour to 
stand upright. It is equally absurd to suppose that these political 
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doctors, in consultation assembled, seriously came to the conclusion 
that the Sick Man’s complaint was curable. The common assumption 
that her Majesty’s representatives at the Congress were still 
influenced by the belief that the Turkish Empire might yet be 
saved, and the Ottoman administration successfully reformed, may 
be set down at once among vulgar errors. Their efforts to temporize, 
to stave off the inevitable crisis, were no doubt genuine enough ; but 
we may be allowed to suspect that even in their most sanguine 
moments they did not hope that their political patchwork would last 
many years. We need not accuse them of any unnatural preference 
for Asiatic rule in Europe ; indeed the equanimity with which they 
have seen some of the stipulations of the Treaty, which their friends 
at one time assured us were absolutely essential to “the Independence 
and Integrity of Turkey,” quietly set aside and virtually abrogated, 
teaches us to look elsewhere for the real key to their policy in the 
Balkan Peninsula. And we may conclude with considerable confidence 
that the real key to that policy is not to be found in the clauses of 
the Treaty, which, like that securing the Turkish right to garrison the 
Balkans, were only made to be dropped, but rather in that more 
indefinite arrangement by which Austria with the consent of Europe, 
but at the special invitation of England, “ occupied” Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and pushed on to garrison the Sandjakate of Novipazar. 
The Sultan might serve to grace the ministerial measure, but Francis 
Joseph was the real flame. In short, it was foreseen that the Sick 
Man must shortly die a natural if not a violent death, and the serious 
aim of British policy was to secure that Austria, not in Bosnia alone 
but in the whole of the Sultan’s European dominions, should be his 
residuary legatee. In his speech in seconding Lord Salisbury’s 
proposition that Austria should occupy the two insurgent provinces, 
Lord Beaconsfield enlarged on the security to European peace which 
must accrue from such an act of occupation on the part of “a great, 
a neighbouring, and powerful Government of Conservative opinions,” 
and openly expressed his desire that this great Conservative engine 
might be employed in checking “the predominance of the Slavonic 
race.” The occupation of Bosnia can only be regarded as the thin 
end of a wedge which is to be driven home to the Aigean. 

It is high time that the country should know how far it has been 
already committed to these schemes, so plausible to those who look 
on from afar, so utterly hollow and impossible to those who are 
personally acquainted with the lands and peoples that they concern. 
The Government are doubtless perfectly well informed by their 
consular agents that the Balkans at least bear no resemblance what- 
ever to a row of extinct volcanoes, and that, though the craters have 
been widened, their eruptive energy was never greater than at the 
present moment. Even now throughout Eastern Europe the whole 
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earth is quaking with subterranean rumblings, and the final outburst 
cannot be long awaited. The imminence of the new crisis in the 
Eastern Question cannot be exaggerated. It is, indeed, high time 
that the country received some assurance that an Anglo-Austrian 
agreement, committing it in certain eventualities to a common line 
of action with the Hapsburg monarchy in the Balkan Peninsula, is 
not the next surprise in store for it. For some time a kind of nervous 
wire-pulling in this direction has been noticeable. The success 
claimed by the Austro-Hungarian ministers for their administration 
in Bosnia has been hailed with rapture by the Ministerial supporters, 
and half-inspired feelers have been put forward by Tory journals 
which may excite the gravest suspicion. Unqualified Turcophily is 
on the decline, especially since the recent amenities of Stamboul 
diplomacy. “Off with the Grand Turk’s head, and hurrah for the 
Austrian alliance!” might not make altogether such a bad election 
cry now that the Imperial Ottoman has served his turn. And then 
Austria is “a great Conservative Power.” . 

“With words we govern men,” and Austria is at least a word. 
It is hard for those who have lived within the dominions of the 
Emperor-King to realize the conception of “ Austria” entertained 
by the average Englishman. A short time since I happened to have 
a curious example of the popular fallacies entertained on this subject. 
Chance had brought to an Austrian port an English passenger who 
might be described as a fair average sample of our middle-class coun- 
trymen. Of foreign languages in general he was absolutely ignorant, 
though he was guilty of a little French “after the School of Stratford 
atte Bow.” On hearing however that the people of the place spoke 
Slav, he expressed his unfeigned surprise. He had been told, he 
said, that this was an “Austrian” port, and he had expected that 
the language of the people must be “ Austrian.” In Germany, he 
argued, they spoke German and in France French, and he should 
like to know how it was that in an “ Austrian’’ port they did not 
speak ‘“ Austrian.” He opened his eyes rather wider when he was 
informed that the townspeople spoke Slav in their families, Italian 
in society generally, and in very highly polite society not unfrequently 
French, and that the soldiers he had seen, who were also Austrians, 
spoke German when they did not happen to speak Bohemian, Magyar, 
or Rouman. It is at times difficult to avoid the impression that some 
of her Majesty’s Ministers are in the same case as our traveller, and 
that they too imagine that in “ Austria” they speak “ Austrian,” 
though their conviction may take the slightly more pedantic form 
that in “ Austro-Hungary” they speak ‘ Austro-Hungarian.’ 
When we hear the name of Austria so glibly invoked by our 
politicians, we are tempted to exclaim, “ Russia we know, and 
Germany we know, but who are ye?” 
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To say that the Hapsburg Monarchy is a house divided against 
itself is a feeble metaphor. Not only is the “Empire” of Austria 
walled off by customs barriers from the “ Kingdom” of Hungary, 
but almost every province of Cis- and Trans-Leithania is divided by 
turns against itself and its neighbours. In some parts the German 
holds down the Slav, in some the Slav holds down the Italian. In 
Hungary the Magyars tyrannize impartially over Slav, German, 
and Rouman ; and in Plus-Leithania, as the newly occupied provinces 
are wittily known, each and all of these conflicting nationalities have 
found a golden opportunity of taking out their mutual grudges on 
the unfortunate Serbs of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Gallicia might 
be entirely Polish were it.not for the Ruthenes who make it half 
Russian; Bohemia and Moravia would be Chech were they not 
hampered by a strong German minority ; and Trieste belongs to the 
Italia irredenta of some and the unredeemed Slavonia of others. 
Centralism, dualism, “trialism,” federalism, disruption—each has 
its votaries, and not least the last. In one corner of the monarchy 
the population sees its political ideal outside the Hapsburg dominions 
in an united Germany, in another in a revived Poland. A great 
Serbia and a great Roumania each have their adherents. Some 
would fain be annexed by Italy and some by Russia. The political 
relations are so complicated that the peoples themselves do not profess 
to understand them. After a lengthened residence in Dalmatia, I 
have been unable to discover whether my allegiance is most claimed 
by the Duke of Ragusa, the King of Dalmatia, the Emperor of 
Austria, or the Apostolic King of Hungary; and if I buy a postage 
stamp at Trieste and try to post my letter at Fiume the postmaster 
refuses to receive it because it bears upon it the Kaiser’s head instead 
of the royal crown of St. Stephen. 

When we ask where we are to find any real element of cohesion in 
this strange Babel of nationalities, we are generally told the attach- 
ment of the different populations to the reigning house is sufficient 
to keep the monarchy together. When we urge that whole provinces 
of Austria-Hungary look for their political future beyond the limits 
of the Empire ; when we point out that real parliamentary liberty is 
an impossibility in a state so fundamentally artificial; when we 
invoke on our side of the question some of the profoundest motives 
that ever influenced the hearts of peoples—what are we told? We 
are told to look at their Majesties’ silver wedding; we are requested 
to read the édition de luxe describing the fétes that attended Francis 
Joseph’s Dalmatian tour. We appeal to the historic memories of 
the Bohemian kingdom, and are at once confronted by the historic 
mummeries of the Vienna procession. We are asked to lay aside 
the ethnographic map of Eastern Europe and devote our whole 
attention to one of Makart’s tableaux. It must be confessed that the 
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more the foreigner sees behind the scenes in Austria, the less he is 
impressed by this phantasmagoria of patriotism. In Tyrol, in the 
old hereditary German provinces, he may find genuine loyalty to the 
House still struggling successfully against the attractions of German 
unity. But south and north of this he will speedily discover that 
loyalty, though equally demonstrative, is of a very different calibre. 
He will, perhaps, be at first impressed by finding half-a-dozen flaring 
oleographs of Apostolic Majesty when in England he might come 
across a single portrait of Queen Victoria, but he will soon convince 
himself that even this august presence is no safeguard against the 
most treasonable conversation. If he be cynically minded, it may occur 
to him that the genuineness of loyalty decreases here exactly in 
proportion to its demonstrativeness, and that he is surveying a 
monarchy where every nationality finds it to its temporary interest 
to convince the dynasty that “Codlin’s the friend.” If he be an 
historical student, he will remember that the Austrian peasant who 
to-day shouts himself hoarse for the Emperor of Austria shouted just 
as lustily only a couple of generations back for the Doge of Venice, 
and may infer that he would shout as lustily for King Humbert to- 
morrow if the province were re-transferred to Italy. In truth, this 
loyalty of the ignorant and the frivolous ever oscillating between 
flunkeyism and superstition is a cheap commodity enough. Patriotism 
is not made up of flags and fireworks, and those who study Austria 
most thoroughly will find that throughout the greater part of the 
monarchy, loyalty to the reigning house at Vienna exists in an 
exactly inverse ratio to the solidity of political convictions on the 
part of its subjects. The men who have reasoned out their political 
creed, the men who venture to look forward to the future of their 
race, the men who, for the simple reason that they think and feel, 
hold in their hands the destinies of these lands, are precisely those 
who see in the fondest traditions of the house of Hapsburg nothing 
but an obstacle to be set aside. In modern Austria the ties of 
nationality have become more binding than the ties of personal 
loyalty to the dynasty ; and it may be said with truth that the back- 
bone of Austria is anti-Austrian. 

In a state so constituted real parliamentary life does not exist and 
cannot exist. Ministries rise and Ministries fall, but the interest 
taken by the bulk of the population in the campaigns of the Vienna 
Parliament is hardly visible to the naked eye. How should it be 
otherwise when it is known that the Ministers themselves have no 
real control over the destinies of the country in some of the most 
vital questions; when the establishment of a Ministry of foreign 
affairs common to both halves of the monarchy places the foreign 
policy of Austria-Hungary practically beyond the control of either 
Cis- or Trans-Leithania, and puts the decision of questions of peace 
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and war, and of alliance with foreign powers, and even of the wildest 
projects of aggrandizement and annexation in the hands of an irre- 
sponsible Camarilla of courtier grandees, archdukes, and field- 
marshal lieutenants? Count Andrassy carried out his project of 
occupying Bosnia and Herzegovina over the heads of two Parlia- 
ments both almost equally averse to it; and in 1870 Count Taaffe 
concluded with the rebellious Bocchesi and Crivoscians the most 
disgraceful peace to be found in the annals of a military monarchy, 
without consulting a single one of his colleagues in the Ministry. 
The very fact that the reigning House and its entowrage plays such 
an important part in the politics of the Empire, and is in truth the 
sole bond that keeps it together, cripples free discussion and weighs 
like an incubus on all real public life. The most far-seeing statesmen 
are reduced to veil the real purport of their measures, for if they 
spoke out they would again and again render themselves liable to a 
charge of high treason. The press dare not discuss the very ques- 
tions that are agitating the minds of all thinking citizens, and its 
freedom, hanging as it does on the caprice of officious bureaucrats, is 
a mere sham. 

Thus in Austria the first condition of political activity is political 
hypocrisy, and neither of the two parties into which the population 
may be roughly divided is sincere in its professed aims. The 
Federalist party claims for the various historic states of which the 
“‘ Austrian Empire” is compounded, an autonomy which cannot be 
ultimately compatible with the existence of any central government. 
Their policy tends inevitably to the disruption of the Empire, and as 
affording some faint hope that that inevitable dissolution may be 
effected by peaceful means, it may fairly claim our sympathy so far 
as it goes. It must not, however, be imagined for a moment that 
federation itself can really settle the final issues at stake. Were 
Austria, and Hungary with it, converted into an European United 
States to-morrow, the German provinces would only look forward 
the more hopefully to attaching themselves to an United Fatherland, 
the Southern Slavs would only turn with greater confidence to a 
confederation of their own kinsmen beyond the Danube, the Roumans 
would see the gulf that clove the centre of their great Roumania 
already half bridged over. The ties that bound the various nation- 
alities to a common centre would be broken, and their centrifugal 
tendency would at the same time be increased. 

The counter-force which prevents the Federalist party from obtain- 
ing the two-thirds majority in the House necessary to pass their 
desired decentralizing measures is supplied by the German or so- 
called “ Constitutional party,” who naturally cling to Count Beust’s 
convenient arrangement, which gives their element the dominant 
position in Cis-Leithania, while handing over Trans-Leithania to the 
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Magyar yoke. In truth, however, the policy of these German cen- 
tralizers conceals an arriére pensée at least as fatal to the continu- 
ance of the Hapsburg monarchy as any Federalist aims. The 
shrewder spirits of the German party not only look forward to the 
day when they may consummate the union of their own German 
provinces with their greater Fatherland, but cherish the more am- 
bitious project of bringing as their dower the rest of the Austro- 
Hungarian provinces, Slavonic, Magyar, and Rouman. By that day 
they consider, if their present policy succeeds, even the non-German 
provinces of the monarchy, and the whole left bank of the Lower 
Danube, will be already half Germanized, and they flatter their vanity 
with the belief that as this process takes effect, and as Eastern 
Europe is more and more reclaimed from barbarism, the centre of 
gravity of this aggrandized Germany of their ideal future must 
inevitably shift from Berlin to Vienna. These views perfectly 
harmonize with those of the Germans generally outside the Austrian 
limits, who have never ceased to regard the Hapsburg monarchy 
as a kind of warming-pan for themselves in the lands of the Lower 
Danube. But they are cunning enough to wait till their bed has 
been made quite comfortable for them. 

If only a few of these most obvious illustrations of the purely 
artificial character of the Austrian Empire were realized by the 
English public, we might hear less about the mission of the Haps- 
burgs in the Balkan Peninsula. Were this knowledge supplemented 
by the faintest conception of the actual state of affairs in the lands 
beyond the Leitha, where Francis Joseph is only king, our politicians 
and inditers of leading articles might consent to drop the “ mission ” 
altogether from their vocabulary. If the Government of Austria is 
in its most essential respects the despotism of an exalted clique under 
the guise of a sham constitutionalism, that of Hungary is the tyranny 
of an aristocratic caste utilising a real but entirely one-sided consti- 
tution as the engine of its oppression. The chauvinism of the aristo- 
cratic minority of Magyars who at present grind down the subject 
races, Slav, Rouman, and German, the two former of whom indi- 
vidually outnumber them, must be absolutely inconceivable to those 
who have not been brought into actual contact with it. It has 
become a favourite taunt against certain English Liberals that, in 
their blind prejudice in favour of the Southern Slavs, they ever show 
themselves ready to denounce those martyrs of constitutional liberty, 
the magnanimous and hospitable Magyar nation. Say rather in 
their blind prejudice in favour of justice and of freedom. Nothing 
illustrates the true character of Magyar rule more forcibly than their 
national saw: “ Let the Magyar be free, and the whole world serve 
him.” Another national proverb brings out in no less strong a 
light their unmeasured contempt for their subject races: ‘“‘ Whenever 
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a Slav speaks a dog yelps.” The government of the Magyars, whose 
fine qualities nobody denies, with whose struggles for constitutional 
liberty Englishmen most heartily sympathized, is unfortunately 
carried on entirely in the spirit of these national sayings. The 
instant the Magyars felt political power within their grasp, they 
began to deny to others the very liberties for which they had fought 
themselves. They would fain re-establish the old Hungarian kingdom 
as it existed in the days of the Belas; but they forget that in the 
days of the Belas it was essentially a kingdom of many nationalities. 
Its official language was the Neutral Latin. A Croat, a Slovak, a 
Dalmatian, a Saxon, or a Rouman could speak and write in the 
official tongue of the crown.of St. Stephen, without feeling his mother 
tongue slighted or seeing the Magyar element of the kingdom 
unduly favoured. Local privileges were nowhere greater than in 
this older Hungary. Free cities were chartered and encouraged. 
The Slavonic Bans were left to govern according to the custom of 
their provinces. Nota little of the medieval bloom of the Hun- 
garian kingdom was due to the enlightened and generous policy of 
its kings, which invited foreign colonists to settle within their 
dominions, and secured their affection by respecting their language 
and usages. There is a remarkable passage in the old Corpus Juris 
of Hungary which the Hotspur politicians of Pesth would do well to 
study at this day. In a letter to his son Emmeric, King Stephen I. 
of Hungary writes: “The colonists from different countries bring 
us their various languages and customs; they teach us a variety of 
arts, and supply us with a variety of arms. ... . A kingdom which 
has only one language and one code of customs is unstable and 
easily broken.” How different the mild and conciliatory policy of 
King Stephen from that of the modern Magyar statesmen who would 
fain force their Finnish jargon down the throats of German and Slav, 
who have annihilated the privileges and would fain stamp out the 
nationality of all who are not full-blooded Turanians like themselves. 
An attempt of this kind is productive of a tyranny which is only 
the more intolerable that it is carried out with all the forms of a 
caste constitution. 

Of all the nationalities of Hungary the Slavs—the Serbs, whose 
national privileges paid for the Hapsburgs in their blood—the 
unfortunate Slovaks, who have seen their schools, their clubs, and 
their academy suppressed—are the worst sufferers. The instances of 
oppression would fill volumes, but it may suffice here to give a single 
instance of the way in which even the Germans, who at any rate 
might have hoped to find friends at court, are treated at this 
moment in Hungary in the purely German town of St. Gotthard, 
whose surrounding territory is peopled by a purely German popula- 
tion. The German language is excluded from the Court of Justice 
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(Bezirksgericht), and no complaint or appeal in that language is 
attended to. In the teeth of the so-called Nationality Law—a law 
which is violated every day of their lives by the Hungarian officials 
with the full connivance of the authorities—the language of instruc- 
tion in the schools of German St. Gotthard is Magyar too. But 
official tyranny does not stop here. To complete the tale ofits extra- 
vagance it has stepped into the pulpit. In the church itself the 
sermon is preached and the prayers are read in the Magyar tongue. 
Such is the spirit in which the Magyar copartners in the Austrian 
‘mission ”’ in the Balkans treat their own subjects. 

But perhaps the strangest feature about this wholesale attempt 
to Magyarize the peoples under the Crown of St. Stephen is the con- 
sciousness of the Magyars themselves that the high-handed task is 
beyond their power, and that their domination itself cannot long 
endure. Those who have any acquaintance with individual Mag- 
yars will find to their surprise that, despite the outward show of 
confidence with which they ride rough-shod over their subject 
peoples, a deep conviction of impending national ruin has seized 
upon the Magyar mind. “We Magyars,” said a Hungarian 
officer with whom I happened recently to be discussing the policy 
of occupation, “are playing a desperate game, and must stake the 
pool at every throw!” Jacta est alea—the occupation of Bosnia 
was indeed of all throws ever made by the gambling politicians of 
Hungary the most desperate. 

There is another national saying never more frequent on Hun- 
garian lips than at the present moment—“ We will either govern an 
Empire or fall to the ground.” The Magyar will fall to the ground, 
but he will fall like a knight of old on horseback, in full armour, 
with waving plume and coat of arms, with lance a-tilt and gauntlet 
flung defiantly into the arena of the nations, trampling to the last 
on serf and alien, erect and masterful and cruel to the end. Alas 
for that tyrannic chivalry, the nineteenth century fights with 
weapons of precision which shield and armour cannot withstand. 
Alas! for, with all their oppression of their subject races, among 
themselves, in what concerns their Magyar kin, within the close 
ranks of their aristocratic caste, they are the only people of Eastern 
Europe whose love of constitutional freedom is genuine, and whose 
press is really free. An Englishman may echo still the regretful 
tones of Dante’s qualified beatitude— 


‘* Beata Ungheria se non si lascia, 
Pid malmenare.” 

Even the Magyars, overweening and masterful as they are, shrank 
from the task of pursuing their anti-Slav policy of repression beyond 
their borders. But the Hungarians labour under the disadvantage 
that, though they enjoy in domestic matters an almost absolute 
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liberty, construed by them into a license to oppress their subject 
races, they yet see the conduct of foreign affairs, and even of such vital 
questions as projects of war and annexation, practically taken out of 
their grasp by the connection with Austria. The Court allays their 
apprehensions by choosing a Hungarian as common Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but the Court is perfectly well aware of that weak- 
ness of the Magyar aristocracy, as conspicuous to-day as in the time 
of Maria Theresa, which renders it quite unable to resist in the 
long run the wishes of the reigning house. .The Minister who, as 
the steward of the people, was bound to consult their wishes as 
well as what he well knew to be the interests of his country, found 
those wishes and interests at variance with the desires of a military 
Court. He did not hesitate. Count Andrassy served his sovereign 
and betrayed his country. 

The motto of the Camarilla that has in its hands the government 
within the government of Austria is still, as it ever has been and 
ever must be, “ Divide et impera.” The nationalities within the 
borders of the monarchy were beginning to show powers of combina- 
tion, and in parts were throwing surreptitious glances beyond the 
borders. A new distraction was necessary. A fresh bone of con- 
tention was wanted, over which the two halves of the monarchy 
might quarrel at their leisure, and appeal alternately to a common 
arbiter. The game of sham constitutionalism is apt to pall, and 
this balancing of nationality against nationality is weary work. The 
inner cabinet of the military monarchy began to find its authority 
impeded by the complex constitutional machinery, and now even the 
old military frontier where it had hitherto found a free scope for its 
activity was doomed to destruction. To acquire a province, itself a 
salve to military honour for the loss of Lombardy, where the Kaiser 
might still be Kaiser indeed, where an organization similar to that 
of the military frontier might be prolonged indefinitely, and where 
the generals might continue to order about civilian officials, opened 
a truly dazzling prospect to the backstairs of the Hofburg. 

All this had its charms; but a master-stroke of policy—as policy 
is understood at Vienna—lay behind it. The occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is in truth the earnest of a great deal more. 
Novipazar is simply a forepost on the road to Salonica. To push on 
to the Aigean, on this line, involves taking in not only Macedonia, 
but the Albanian, perhaps the Epirote lands upon its flank. Austria, 
not Bulgaria, not Serbia, not Montenegro, not Greece, would fain 
be the residuary legatee of the Turk in the western lands of the 
Balkan Peninsula. This is the real mandate of Berlin as under- 
stood by the chief originators. None are better aware than those 
who direct the destinies of the monarchy, that forces are at work 
which must result in the overthrow at a near date of the 
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Turkish power in Europe. They are at the same time bitterly 
opposed to the great national movement of which this revolution is 
the expression. If there be one thing that they fear more than 
union within the borders of the monarchy, it is union outside it. 
They failed to prevent the work of German and Italian unity from 
being achieved. This time they will be warned in time, and take 
effectual measures to prevent the foundations of South Slavonic 
unity being laid in the Balkan Peninsula. The Imperial Ottoman 
being played out, there is nothing for it but to extend the frontiers 
of the monarchy over these southern regions. The Southern Slavs 
must. not be allowed to break their fetters; and besides, it was 
before all things necessary to save and convert to dynastic uses 
such an excellent anti-Slavonic weapon as was still supplied by the 
Turkish dominant caste. The rebellious Christian peasants were 
the very incarnation of those revolutionary principles which the 
Hapsburgs had always opposed ; the example of their presumption 
could not but have the worst effects within the monarchy itself. 
The reclaimed Turk might yet become “‘a good Austrian,” who could 
say? So it was resolved to call in Asia, as it were, to redress the 
balance of Europe. 

Thoroughly to take in this Asiatic Ottoman element, it was of 
course necessary to advance beyond Bosnia. But meanwhile the 
occupation of Bosnia and the garrisoning of the Sandjakate of 
Novipazar were quite sufficient for immediate purposes. The world, 
especially Italy, must not be prematurely alarmed, and the taking 
over of the western peninsula from the Turk, however ultimately 
necessary, must not be needlessly precipitated. A little time must 
be allowed too for digestion of what had been already swallowed. 
And then, so far as the occupation itself was concerned, it was so 
easy to throw a halo of glory and magnanimity round the under- 
taking. Austria came as the liberator of an oppressed population, 
out of the tenderest solicitude for the welfare of her new subjects. 
Austria, who had kidnapped Herzegovinian patriots even on terri- 
tory not her own, who had checked the Montenegrin victors on their 
march to Mostar, and chased them from the haven of Spizza, which 
they had paid for with their blood—Austria, who had left the rayah 
refugees to perish by scores of thousands on her soil—Austria came 
to secure the commercial development of her Dalmatian province 
by adding to it the midlands behind it. Austria, who had abso- 
lutely and totally neglected the material and moral welfare of her 
Dalmatian province for over two generations—Austria came to open 
out the avenue of trade to the Aigean ports. But the trade routes 
of the future will not in any case run either through Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. There are two great overland routes across the 
Balkan Peninsula from the ports of the A‘gean to the north and 
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west—and only two. One supremely important to Vienna must 
inevitably run from Belgrade up the valley of the Morava to Nish, 
and down the valley of the Vardar to Salonica, through Serbia, 
therefore, and Macedonia. The other, by which the quick overland 
transit between London, Alexandria, and the farthest East will as 
inevitably speed, must start from Fiume, and pursuing the Dalmatian 
and Albanian coast-line of the Adriatic, past the once great cities of 
Spalato, Ragusa, and Skutari to Durazzo, will thence turn inland, 
and closely following the traces of the old Egnatian Way, will 
thread the passes of Albania, turn southwards on the plains of 
Pharsalia, and finally debouch on the haven of Pireeus. The port of 
Athens is the Brindisi of the future, being thirty-one hours nearer 
o Alexandria by steam than is the nearest Italian harbour. All 
this is perfectly well known to the Austrian Government. It has 
been proved to demonstration by their special geographer and 
economist, Von Hahn. The westernmost of these two arteries of 
European traffic, the Adriatic line, which must some day bring India 
a day nearer England—the line on which the Dalmatian cities 
must depend for their very life-blood—runs by nature for over half 
of its extent through territory which has been Austrian for more 
than two generations It will hardly be believed, after all the fuss 
that Austrian agencies have lately made about the commercial 
mission of the monarchy in Eastern Europe, and after the lec- 
tures administered by Vienna to the semi-civilized principality 
of Serbia for not at once constructing the Morava railway, that 
of this Austrian Adriatic line not one single mile has been laid 
down. 

When we are told of the incalculable material and moral benefits 
that must accrue from the occupation of Bosnia, we are tempted to 
look around for the benefits of Austrian rule in the border province 
of Dalmatia, which has been “ occupied” now for over half a cen- 
tury. Have the communications of the province been improved ? 
Has its commerce been encouraged? Has agriculture advanced ? 
Are the people better educated than when they served the Doge of 
Venice in the state’s,dotage? During the transitory occupation of 
Napoleon at the beginning of this century more roads were made in 
Dalmatia than during the seventy years of succeeding Austrian 
stagnation. The Turkish Pashas in Bosnia have at least executed a 
magnificent highway from the Dalmatian frontier to Serajevo; the 
successive Austrian Governors of Dalmatia have not yet so much as 
completed the few miles that remained to be completed of the high- 
way which Marmont during his brief administration traced and 
nearly brought to a termination from end to end of the province. 
To this day no carriageable way connects the two extremities of 
Dalmatia. Commerce has dwindled. During the period of Austrian 
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occupation, the population of Ragusa, once one of the chief com- 
mercial cities of Eastern Europe, and claiming still as her inalien- 
able possession the finest port in the Adriatic, has diminished by 
about one-half. Agriculture throughout the province is distinctly 
below the level of agriculture as practised in Bulgaria. In the country 
districts schools are almost unknown, and the same may be said of 
many of the inland towns. In places on the Dalmatian frontier 
where the philanthropic energy of two English ladies established 
schools for the refugee Bosnian children, these little rayahs were 
distinguished from the children of the Dalmatian peasants, from the 
small subjects of Francis Joseph, by knowing how to read and 
write. The Roman has ruled in Dalmatia, and some at least of the 
monuments of his engineering enterprise and constructive skill may 
yet be found on the sites of the ancient cities that once, to take the 
metaphor of one who had seen them, “shone down like pearls above 
the Adriatic waves.” At Spalato indeed the mighty palace of 
Diocletian has survived the changes and chances of sixteen cen- 
turies to stand a colossal witness of how a great revolution in the 
history of architecture was worked out upon Dalmatian soil. 
Venice too has ruled in Dalmatia, and her marble cities, small 
images as it were of her own beauty, though half dilapidated now, 
still overlook the sea of which she once was queen. But we search 
in vain for such monuments of Austrian rule. The Austrian has 
not even respected what he had inherited from more civilized pre- 
decessors. He has marred the very peristyle of Diocletian with a 
record of his own flunkeyism; he has turned the marble churches 
and quiet closes of Venetian architects into barracks and military 
magazines. The only real gifts of Austrian rule to Dalmatia have 
been a cordon of semi-barbarous finance, the red-tape of an alien 
bureaucracy, and a girdle of new fortresses, which, if the Swabian 
were to depart to-morrow, would remain his only abiding monument, 
save that perhaps which the subtle corruption of his rule has reared 
in the mutilated spirits of his subjects. 

With the example of Austrian rule in Dalmatia before us, we may 
leave the Times’ correspondent at Vienna to descant on the moral and 
material blessings which Austrian extension beyond the Dalmatian 
frontier must inevitably bring in its train. The Hungarian Minister- 
President, M. Tisza, can at least claim the merit of frankness in 
disclosing for us the real scope of the “ civilizing mission ” of Austria- 
Hungary in the Balkans. On the very eve of the occupation, the 
chief Minister of one-half of the monarchy proclaimed with cynical 
openness that the Austrians entered Bosnia “to stamp upon the head 
of the Slavonic serpent.” The Turkish yoke forsooth had not been 
a sufficient guarantee against the national aspirations of the Southern 
Slavs after unity. The Ottoman gaoler had been too negligent ; his 
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Austro-Hungarian successor in the post should shackle the prisoners 
with more effectual fetters. In truth, the mission of the Hapsburgs 
in the Balkan Peninsula is but the repetition in a modern dress of 
the old part played by them in their hereditary provinces. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the peoples under the Hapsburg 
sway were revolting under the banners of Protestantism against a 
religious tyranny linked with a political ; at the end of the eighteenth 
century the revolt was renewed in a more political form under the 
influence of the French Revolution. At the present day the peoples 
of Eastern Europe are revolting, under the influence of the principle 
of Nationality, against the tyranny of alien statecraft. The world 
knows the history of the, earlier counter-reformation and counter- 
revolution in Austria. The world knows how in the seventeenth 
century the Hapsburgs crushed out the religious, and with it the 
intellectual and moral, independence of their subjects. Flourishing 
cities ceased to exist; a fair literature withered ; throughout whole 
provinces the human spirit was emasculated for generations to 
come; but Ferdinand II. reigned amidst bones and ruins. Under 
Metternich the executioner of liberty put on gloves, but his blows 
fell none the softer ; the “ monarchic principle’’ was reasserted, and 
the intellectual development, not of Austria only, but of Central 
Europe, was thrown back half a century. From the days of the 
hyena of Prague to the days of the hyena of Brescia, the policy of 
the Hapsburgs has been essentially the same. They would do to- 
day by popular insurgency under its newest form as the outcome of 
the spirit of nationality, as they did by it under its earlier forms of 
Protestantism and French democracy. The mission of Austria in 
the Balkans is the counter-revolution in its most modern shape ; 
and her dynasty would repeat in Bosnia what they effected in 
Bohemia. This, in fact, is the anti-national work which Lord 
Beaconsfield at Berlin, after the best manner of the Congress of 
Vienna, so ostentatiously confided to “the great Conservative 
Power.” 

For the immediate purposes of the counter-revolution in the 
Balkans, the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina sufficed, and at 
the same time it provided an excellent stepping-stone for the ultimate 
advance on Salonica. A wall was thus erected between the two free 
Serbian principalities, between Danubian Serbia and Montenegro. 
An iron wedge was driven into the heart of the South Slavonic 
nationality. Novipazar, the apex of the new military trilateral thus 
formed, was coveted, not as lying on any great line of future trade, 
but as a stronghold whose guns command the only avenue of direct 
communication between the two sister principalities. At the same 
time an excellent post of observation was acquired for watching the 
attitude of Slav patriots in the adjacent Austro-Hungarian provinces 
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of Dalmatia and Croatia, by the formation of what is practically a 
new military frontier beyond their border. 

The policy pursued in dealing with the population of the occupied 
provinces was in fact diametrically opposed to the hypocritical 
professions of Count Andrassy. The first object of Austria-Hungary 
was, not to put an end for ever to the degrading sway of the Mahometan 
landlords, but as long as possible to prolong it. For a moment the 
obstinate resistance of the Bosnian Begs seemed to make this policy 
impossible. At the time indeed this fanatical outburst dealt a 
staggering blow to the Camarilla and their designs. But those who 
knew Austria foresaw a return to the line of policy originally 
decided on. A purely Catholic policy was impossible, the Catholics 
forming too small a minority of the population. The only powerful 
allies that could be found against the Serbian majority of the 
Bosnian and ILerzegovinian population must inevitably be sought in 
the ranks of the old dominant caste of Mahometans. Hardly, there- 
fore, had the armed resistance of the Begs been stamped out than the 
Court of Vienna reverted to their original designs, and an outward 
symptom of this was seen in the recall of General Philippovich and 
his Catholic Croatian henchmen. The mot d’ordre was given in the 
most formal way to the new administration in the occupied provinces 
to acquire by every means in their power the goodwill of the 
Mahometan part of the population. Only a short time since the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, in laying down certain pringiples of conduct 
for one of his new official agents, made use of these words, the 
literal accuracy of which I guarantee. ‘The Catholics,” said the 
Austrian Governor of Bosnia, “are too small a minority for us to 
rely upon; the bulk of the people is Serb, but the Serbs are our 
mortal enemies. We must lean upon the Turks for our support” 
(Wir miissen uns auf den Tiirken stiitzen). ‘“ Austria,” he continued, 
“has plenty of other nationalities, why should she not have a Turkish 
nationality as well under her rule?” The full purport of these 
words will be understood by those who see in the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina only the prelude to a larger scheme, by 
which Austria is to take over the whole Turkish population of the 
western peninsula, and use it as a means to defeat the national aims 
of the Southern Slavs, and, within certain limits, of the Greeks as 
well. In Bosnia, it must always be remembered, though there is a 
considerable Mahometan element, the nationality of this element is 
still Slav. As a weapon for anti-Slavonic policy it is therefore not 
entirely to be relied on. The genuine Turkish element desired by 
the agents of the Camarilla, the true Ottomans, have yet to be 
gathered to the Austrian fold from regions to the south of Bosnia. 

The uprising in Bosnia and Herzegovina was in its origin mainly 
agrarian. ‘The unhappy condition of the Bosnian and Herzego- 
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vinian Christians is caused in great measure by the nature of the 
relations subsisting between the rural population and the landowners. 
Agrarian difficulties have always had a peculiarly bitter character in 
countries where the ruling class differs in religion and nationality 
from the bulk of the labourers.” Such are the words used by Count 
Andrassy himself in his celebrated “ Note.” ‘ There are too many 
examples,” he continues, “of the furious conflicts that have resulted 
from such a situation.” Most true. No one, we here see, knew 
better than the Austrian Minister himself the danger of “such a 
situation ;” and yet, rather than lose a chance of securing the good 
opinion of this same Mahometan ruling caste, the Government in 
whose name Count Andrassy spoke has fuiled after a year and a 
half of “ occupation” to strike a single blow at this root of all evils, 
the agrarian relations of the occupied provinces. On the first 
establishment of the new administration in Bosnia, the Christian 
population received with a kind of stupor the announcement that the 
officers of the Emperor and King were resolved “ provisionally ” to 
uphold with the might of their bayonets that rotten agrarian system 
for whose overthrow the peasants had been struggling now through 
three long years of misery, and which they had fondly dreamed had 
been swept away for ever. This movement of amazement and 
indignation was followed by a dogged determination on the part of 
the peasantry that the edict of their new administration should 
remain a dead letter. 

The chief payment made by the rayahs to the Mahometan Begs 
was the ¢rétina, or third of the produce, which in parts of the 
country the local custom of the ruling caste had raised to one-half. 
The outrages and iniquities which attended the levying of this due 
on the part of the Mahometan landlords and their agents were one 
of the main causes of the outbreak, and, if any class of landlords had 
ever forfeited their rights, the Mahometan caste in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina had forfeited theirs. The insurrection had put an end 
to this convenient arrangement, by which a race of bloodthirsty and 
insolent fanatics lived in the most perfect idleness on the labour of 
the Christian bread-winners. In many districts the peasantry had 
freed themselves from these servile bonds by armed resistance. In 
other parts, and to the number of nearly a quarter of a million, they 
had fled from across the borders of Christendom. The trétina was 
to every rayah of the province the very badge of the old and hateful 
tyranny, as before it had been the very watchword of feudal and 
Turkish encroachment on the old common holdings of the free Slav 
family communities. Allowing then, as we are most willing to do, 
that the new administration was bound to secure for the landlords 
that part of the land which was their own domain and to which the 
peasants themselves did not pretend to lay a claim, it was in the 
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highest degree impolitic, even provisionally, to attempt to reinforce 
the old hateful system and the old hateful due, with its old ill- 
omened name and all its old associations of tyranny still clinging to 
it. The Austrian might protest as much as he liked that the old 
system was only provisionally rehabilitated ; the Bosnian peasant saw 
in this attempt nothing but a fixed design on the part of his new 
administrators to restore the ‘* Zu/um,’’ the “ yoke ””—the rayah ex- 
pression for Turkish rule—at the point of Austrian bayonets. 

If there was anything that could confirm the Christian population 
in the feeling of alarm and abhorrence with which they learnt the 
intention of their new governors, it was the manner in which the 
announcement was made and the means by which it was sought to 
carry it out. Of the spirit indeed in which they might expect to 
be ireated by their new administrators the bulk of the Christian 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina had had ample experience 
during three years of exile on Austro-Hungarian soil. The Austrian 
Government has taken great credit to itself for having voted con- 
siderable sums for the relief of these destitute fugitives; but the 
sums themselves were miserably inadequate compared with the need, 
and the administration of them was such that a large proportion of 
the amount never reached those for whom they were nominally 
destined. After continued experiences of the condition of the 
refugees during the three years of their exile, after visiting them 
throughout the whole extended confines along which their miserable 
colonies were scattered, I do not hesitate to denounce the official 
neglect of these homeless suppliants as atrocious. The callousness of 
the Austro-Hungarian officials themselves was indescribable. The 
Vienna press hushed the matter up, and the Austrian Government 
actually suppressed dispatches describing the horrible condition of 
the refugees. But the hideous facts remain to brand the administra- 
tion of this hybrid monarchy with lasting infamy. The number of 
refugees that originally crossed the Austro-Hungarian border was 
given by Count Andrassy himself’ as over 200,000. The number 
of those finally repatriated appears from the official statistics to 
have been 102,000, all told. Half the refugees had perished of 
hunger, exposure, and their attendant diseases on Austro-Hungarian 
soil. 

To all this the “ repatriation” itself was the fitting sequel. It 
was carried out by these self-styled missionaries of humanity with 
every conceivable circumstance of barbarity. To support my state- 
ments with a single example, let me here recall an account I sent at 
the time to the Manchester Guardian of the way in which the 
“repatriation ” of the fugitives was effected on the Lika frontier of 
Croatia. Ata moment when North Bosnia lay beneath the snow, 


(1) See report of 8th Session of Congress of Berlin. 
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the officials of the various towns and villages of the Lika regiment of 
Croatia received telegraphic orders from Vienna to the effect that 
the refugees in their several districts were to be driven at once 
across the Bosnian frontier, where they would be received by other 
officials who were to dispatch them to the sites of their former home- 
steads. For all provision the returning Bosnians were provided, the 
adults with a sum equivalent to five shillings, the children with 
about two shillings apiece. 

The weather was terrible. The snow had alternated with torrents 
of rain, which had swollen the streams and in places swept away the 
roads. But the officials “ had their orders,” and no delay, not even 
of a day, was accorded to the human herd. Women, little children, 
old men, they were all alike driven forth from their miserable 
shelters ; and when the first transport arrived at the frontier village 
of Lapatz, the authorities there, who had had no warning of their 
arrival, had made no preparations to receive them. A friend who 
watched their arrival here over Mount Klek told me that they looked 
more like skeletons than human beings even then, though their 
journey was but half done. Between this and the village last on the 
route he observed the bodies of a woman, three children, and an old 
man lying dead and apparently frozen on the road. On the Bosnian 
frontier these unfortunates were kept a day exposed to a pouring 
rain, attending the pleasure of a “Bosnian Commissary,” a new 
Austrian functionary, who did not appear; and when at last they 
were allowed to proceed, and the first detachment reached the 
Bosnian town of Kulen Vakup, they were at once seized upon by the 
Austro-Hungarian functionaries, and made to attach their crosses to 
a document binding themselves to pay all the old imposts that they 
had paid under the Turkish rule, and first and foremost the 
trétina, the most odious of them all. Martial law was further pro- 
claimed, and they were then ferried across the swollen Unna on rafts 
so roughly put together that several fugitives were drowned in the 
passage. After this they were ordered off to find the sites of their 
burnt villages as best they might under the snow. 

Did space permit, I might accumulate instance after instance of 
the same kind, showing the utter callousness of the Austro-Hun- 
garian officials to the sufferings of their new subjects. The cruelty 
of using the misery and exhaustion of the returning rayahs as a 
screw to extort their consent to the most hateful of the old imposts 
can only be adequately realized when it is remembered that the 
impost itself was to be levied for the benefit of the very Begs who 
had destroyed the homes and every earthly possession of their 
Austrian serfs, and whose barbarous cruelties had driven them panic- 
stricken across the frontier. 

The winter passed—a winter of famine and incredible misery, 
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during which the returned refugees, huddled together in rudely con- 
structed styes on the snow plateaux of their native mountains, 
perished, whole families together. The new administration professed 
to establish what it denominated ‘‘ Alimentations-bureaux,” to 
distribute food to the starving population. But its one consistent 
aim was to cut down the expenditure, so as to confront opponents of 
a policy of annexation with a surplus in the Bosnian budget at the 
end of the year. The returned refugees, an item from which the 
revenue could gain no possible profit, were thus deliberately sacrificed 
to la haute politique. The relief organization broke down for want of 
funds, and so short-sighted was the Government policy that seed-corn 
sufficient to avert a famine in the ensuing year was not supplied. 
Within a few miles of these imaginary relief stations I found the 
people actually starving, and at a distribution at Vakup, at which I 
was present, I was an eye-witness to the fact that instead of the three 
kreutzers daily which the Government professed to dole out per head 
to the starving population, the Bosnians only received one kreutzer 
a head—a coin less than a farthing. On the single occasion to 
which I refer no less than six thousand florins were abstracted from 
the amount which the Government officially professed to be dis- 
tributing. In the neighbouring district, that of Bihatch, in the 
course of two months seventy-seven thousand florins were in the 
same way abstracted from the nominal allowance made to people 
actually dying of hunger. 

In the midst of this misery the officials received the order from 
the provincial government that they were to collect the Anezes, or 
village-elders, and compel them in their presence to make contracts 
with the Begs binding themselves and their fellow-villagers to pay 
them the trétina dues as heretofore. I was at the time at Kulen 
Vakup, a country town of North-Western Bosnia, lying on the 
borders of the mountain district occupied during the last three years 
by the insurgent rayahs. On the arrival of the representatives of 
the Christian villages, in obedience to the official summons, they 
were admitted in small batches into the konak of the Sereshaners, a 
corps of Croatian Grenzers then being organized into a kind of 
gendarmerie for the occupied provinces. The knezes found 
themselves in the presence of the Mudir, a Turk kept in office 
by the Austrians, and the head of the gendarmerie, who read the 
Government proclamation to them. In this they were told that 
they would not be permitted to till the ground till they had made 
their contract with the Begs and Spahis. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this threat of starvation, the peasants declared with one accord that 
they would never again pay the trétina to their former masters. 
To begin with, they objected, they had nothing to give; they had 
neither seed-corn, nor implements, nor any prospect of having 
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sufficient to support themselves. The Begs themselves had burnt 
their houses and laid waste their fields, and were they to trust them 
again? Never. They would never consent to bow themselves to 
the yoke of the ruffians who had violated their women wholesale. 
They had risen to free themselves from the yoke of these very Legs, 
and it could not be the will of the Czar (the Austrian Emperor) that 
they should continue to be kmets. They declared that rather than 
submit they would fly again across the Austrian frontier. The 
officials roared at them and bullied them in the true German Jack- 
in-office style, but the peasants remained firm. They were ready to 
make contracts with the Government, and to pay the tithes and all 
other imposts claimed by the Czar’s officers ; but submit again to their 
Mahometan lords—to murderers, ravishers, the destroyers of their 
homes—never ! 

As they went out there was a grim passage in the street. ‘ Well, 
will you pay me the trétina now the Czar orders it?”’ asked one of 
the Kulenovich Begs of his former kmet. “Yes, I’ll pay you,” 
answered the rayah with a savage grin. ‘ You may make out your 
contract as long and as broad as the street of Vakup, and I'll set my 
mark upon it; “bat if ever you set foot i in my house, the chopper is 
already sharpened ! jas 

The Austro-Hungarian authorities chose to suppose that the legal 
right of the Begs in all cases to the whole soil is indefeasible, and 
should therefore, if necessary, be enforced by their bayonets. This 
however is by no means the case. Take for example the mountain 
district in the neighbourhood of Kulen Vakup, and notably the Vale 
of Unnatz, where the rayah insurgents succeeded in defying their 
Mahometan lords, backed by all the forces of the Sublime Porte, 
during three years of civil war. Down to the end of the last century 
the greater part of the land there belonged to the orthodox monastery 
of Ermanja, which lies in this district near the confluence of the 
Unnatz and the Unna, and what dues the peasants paid were paid to 
their own monks. In 1788, however, the Begs of the then neigh- 
bouring Mahometan strongholds of Kulen Vakup, Petrovatz, and 
Glamosh, with their feudal following, overran the district, burnt the 
monastery, and coolly divided the lands among themselves. From 
that day down to the late outbreak they have succeeded in exacting 
the trétina and other feudal dues and services from the rayahs of 
Unnatz; but it may well be asked whether an act of usurpation 
violently effected almost within the memory of man constitutes an 
indefeasible right, especially when, as in this instance, it has been 
successfully resisted and broken in the most recent times. Again, 
the rayahs have in many places reclaimed waste lands that belonged 
to nobody unless they were the State’s. Have then the Begs by 
previous acts of usurpation acquired a right to this as well? The 
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Austrian Government bids the rayahs pay the Begs their legal dues; 
the rayahs in many instances reply, ‘Their dues are not legal ; let 
the Begs first prove their right.” To force those who take up this 
position to sign away their rightful counter-claims by attaching their 
signature to contracts recognizing the pretensions of the Begs is an 
act of flagrant injustice. 

The impolicy of this attempt to coerce the peasant can hardly be 
exaggerated. It might have been possible perhaps for the new 
administration to have won over to its interest at least the Catholic 
element among the rayahs. But the haste of the authorities to sacri- 
fice all peasants alike for the benefit of the old ruling caste effectually 
alienates even this possible source of support. It has had an effect 
too beyond the borders of Bosnia, among the kindred peasants of 
Dalmatia and Croatia, who feel a close solidarity of interest with 
their Bosnian brothers. On the Austrian side of the border it has 
set forces at work of whose very existence the upper administrative 
world seems to have no conception, but with which it may one day 
come in contact, in a manner in which it little expects. 

But perhaps the impolicy of the attitude adopted by the new 
administration on the agrarian question is shown most conclusively 
by the absolute failure to conciliate the very class that it was intended 
to win over to its interest. The threat of the rayah peasant to his 
former lord was no imaginary one. Even where the contracts have 
been squeezed out of the peasantry by the screw of starvation, the 
peasants have acquiesced only because they knew that paper bonds 
wrung from them in such a manner were in themselves absolutely 
worthless, and further, that no Mahometan landlord would ever again 
dare to set foot in their villages and exact his dues. Several Begs 
have confessed to me that they dare not do so. Why then 
should they be grateful for a boon which cannot benefit them? The 
idea of the Austrian administration that it could win over the old 
Mahometan ruling caste by measures such as these is of all their 
delusions the most ill-founded. The Begs are Irreconcilables. They 
will never forgive the Swabian for substituting his yoke for their 
own; they will never cease to nurse their blood feud against the 
henchmen of Philippovich. The amount of success that attended 
their almost hap-hazard resistance to the army of occupation inspires 
them still with the hope of successful insurrection whenever the arms 
of Austria are occupied elsewhere. That being the case, they view 
each fresh concession made to them by the new administration as so 
many signs of weakness and fear. To force majeure overwhelming 
and irresistible, to force majeure which seemed to represent the 
immutable decree of Kismet, they might have bowed their heads for 
ever; but they obstinately refuse to look upon Austria as destiny in 
any form. If there is one obstacle more fatal than another to the 
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‘“‘mission” of Austria among the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula, it 
is that the empire of the Hapsburgs has lost, if we may so express it, 
the prestige of eternity. The transitory and artificial character of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is realized by none more fully than 
by the former ruling caste of Bosnia. ‘“ When Russia declared war, 
I knew it was all up with us,” remarked to me one of the Vakup 
Begs familiarly known as “ fat Alaj ;” “ but as to the Austrians and 
their paper rags”—he thus ungratefully alluded to the very trétina 
contracts that the officials were trying to screw out of the rayahs for 
the benefit of himself and his order—“as to the Austrians and their 
paper rags, why,” said the old gentleman, raising his chibouk, 
“they’re not worth this pipe of tobacco! I give ’em ten years and a 
rag emperor to govern them.” 

In fine, the agrarian question in the occupied provinces has been 
meddled with in a way to rouse the animosity of all classes of the 
population, and after all has been left unsettled. The Austrian 
Government, through its multifarious agencies in the provinces, has 
been for years in possession of exhaustive information as to the land 
tenure and the relations between Mahometan landlord and Austrian 
serfs in Bosnia and Herzegovina. There is considerable reason to 
suppose that the occupation of ‘the two Turkish provinces was 
definitely resolved on by the Camarilla of Vienna as early as 1869. 
In that year Count Andrassy, the prime mover in the whole matter, 
had already alarmed the Sublime Porte by talking of the old claims 
of the Crown of Stephen on the former Bosnian kingdom. The insur- 
rection in the two provinces had dragged on for three years before 
Austria-Hungary made her appearance on the scene in the character 
of European mandatory. The Cabinet of Vienna had therefore, in 
any case, had ample time as well as ample means to elaborate, pre- 
vious to the occupation, any of the remedies for the existing evils which 
European experience might suggest. That they had not done so, 
that after a year and a half of occupation they had not so much as 
attempted a remedy, is surely a glaring proof of the incompetence of 
the dual monarchy to carry out the mission on“ which its chief 
statesman entered with so light a heart. ‘It is true,” admits the 
Common Minister in his recent exposé of the state of Bosnia under 
Austro-Hungarian administration, “that the agrarian question has 
not been definitely regulated, but at least a modus vivendi between 
the landlords and their former serfs has been found.” How many 
landlords and how many serfs would prefer to call it a modus 
moriendi ! 

At the moment in which I write this, many of the most inde- 
pendent spirits in the country, rather than submit to pay the Turks 
their trétina dues, have taken to the mountains. The most warlike 
district of Herzegovina, the country which was the very focus of the 
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uprising against the Turks, is at the present moment the scene of a 
kind of passive insurrection against the Austrians. Insurgent camps 
have maintained themselves in the central ranges of Herzegovina 
since last summer, and fresh bands are forming even now. It is the 
old Haiduk curse of Turkish days revived by Austrian maladminis- 
tration. These gentry of the forest mountain maintain themselves 
by lifting the cattle of their neighbours. They are not numerous, 
one camp containing to my knowledge only 102 warriors, but 
they are all picked men, and in occasional brushes the Austrians 
have already had occasion to learn their prowess. This guerrilla 
movement is one of the most serious symptoms of the present sitva- 
tion: on the one hand it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
regular forces to crush it altogether in the mountain fasfnesses ; 
while on the other hand it is equally hopeless for such small scattered 
bands to achieve any decisive success against the forces of a great 
empire. Yet when I recently remonstrated with a Haiduk partisan 
on the futility of such a struggle, his reply was ready. “It is at 
least a continued protest against Austrian rule. Our numbers, it is 
true, are small, but we do not wish them to be larger. If the proper 
moment came, we should have as many thousands as we have tens. 
When the call comes, Herzegovina will rise as one man.” 

Were the discontent confined to the purely agrarian issue, the 
situation would be serious enough, but there are other causes of dis- 
affection of a character as grave, and more likely to be lasting. The 
new adminis(ration is bound sooner or later to attempt some solution 
of the agrarian difficulty, but there is unfortunately no prospect 
whatever of its seriously modifying the attitude it has adopted 
towards the Serbian element which forms the bulk of the Bosnian 
and Herzegovinian population. This element is the “head of the 
Slavonic serpent,” which, as the Hungarian Minister-President let 
out, the troops and officials of the dual monarchy were come to 
stamp upon. Of the Austro-Hungarian tender mercies the Serbs 
had already had something more than a foretaste previous to the 
occupation. Of their number were the great majority ofthe Bosnian 
refugees ; and they may perhaps be excused for believing that the 
hospitality which provided something like half their number with 
six feet of Austro-Hungarian soil had been deliberately planned to 
thin down their serpent brood. It is indeed no unreasoning instinct 
which leads the new administrators of Bosnia to distrust this 
element. In all these countries of Western Illyria, the Serbs—the 
Slavs, that is, who either belong to the Orthodox Church or who 
sink their creed in Serbian patriotism—are the only truly national 
element, the element which holds in its hands beyond all contesta- 
tion the future of these lands. A thousand national lays keep alive 
among this people to this day the memories of the national South 
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Slavonic Empire of their Czar, Stephen Dishan, an Empire which 
stretched itself in one direction over Macedonia and Albania, and in the 
other took in large tracts of the southern provinces of modern Austria. 

It was these “ Great Serbian ” aspirations that the Generals of the 
Austrian Camarilla and the official tools of M. Tisza entered Bosnia 
to dash for ever. This was the one point on which all the pro- 
pagandists of the new counter-revolution were thoroughly agreed. 
“The Serbs,” remarked the Austro-Hungarian Governor of Bosnia, 
‘“‘are our mortal enemies,” and he had reason. Nothing will ever 
reconcile the Serbs to Austro-Hungarian rule. In the Banat and 
Slavonia they have tried that rule. They settled in those parts of 
the Hapsburg dominions at the express invitation of the Emperor 
Leopold, who had raised them against the Turks in 1689. They 
were guaranteed in the most solemn manner their national laws, 
their national assembly, the right to elect their Voivodes or Princes, 
and the freedom of their national church. Since that date the 
compact has been kept only on one side. The Serbs have shed their 
blood for the Hapsburgs on a score of battle-fields. The Haps- 
burgs have again and again broken their faith. They began by 
imprisoning the Serbian Voivode to whose sword they owed the safe 
possession of their own provinces; they next suppressed his office, 
and, after infringing in every possible way the religious as well as 
the civil liberties of their Serbian subjects, they have ended by hand- 
ing them over, their ancient charters torn to shreds, to the tender 
mercies of the Magyars, the mortal enemies of the Serbian race. To 
those acquainted with that long tale of perfidy and oppression 
which began with the imprisonment of the Voivode Brankovich, 
and which has found its latest manifestation in our day in the im- 
prisonment of the patriot Miletich, it can excite no surprise that 
abhorrence of Austrian rule and absolute distrust of Hapsburg 
promises have become with the whole Serbian people part and parcel 
of the national instinct of self-preservation. 

It is precisely this strong national feeling of the whole Serbian 
population in Bosnia and Herzegovina, passionately anti-Austrian, 
that the agents of the dual monarchy have set themselves the im- 
possible task of stamping out. The spirit indeed with which the 
Austrian officials have to deal is one which in its intensity is 
absolutely unintelligible to those schooled in the Laodicean 
atmosphere of the great police state. Among the Serbs the whole 
being of the people is concentrated in these aspirations after national 
unity. The spirit of nationality has become to them more than a 
political conviction: it isa religion, almost a fanaticism. In these 
whole regions it has so far ousted religion itself as to leave it only a 
secondary place as the humble handmaid of nationality. It has 
survived four centuries of Turkish tyranny, and it is not likely ta 
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succumb now to the organized hypocrisy of Austria-Hungary. It 
bases itself on what has ever been to all noble minds the very 
foundation of human liberty—the right of a people to choose its 
own governors and direct its destinies. As I wrote on the eve of 
Austrian occupation, when the anti-Serbian policy was about to 
inaugurate its reign; as I repeated when the occupation had taken 
place, and the real intention of the new administrators had revealed 
itself; so, after a year and a half of this profoundly alien rule, I 
venture to reiterate: ithe artificial government of a monarchy 
which cannot even éall itself by a single name, is powerless against 
a nationality which has its stronghold in the hearts of peoples 
striving after union. No diplomatic jugglery, no constitutional 
makeshift, no show of military might, no laws, no police regulations, 
can avail such a government to crush out a nationality which finds 
the best propaganda, not in Jesuit intrigues, not in an anti-national 
system of education and an inspired press, but in a thousand heroic 
lays and on the strings of the Serbian lyre. 

It is not, indeed, for one moment to be expected that officials 
whose political ideal is government by machinery, and diplomatists 
who regard peoples as mere pawns wherewith to display their skill on 
the European chessboard, should admit truths like these till the 
mene, tekel flashes upon them from the palace wall. The new 
administration in Bosnia has set to work with a will to put down the 
Serb nationality. The very word “Serb,” with which the Turk 
himself disdained to quarrel, is now officially tabooed. The national 
alphabet itself is discarded. The Serbian or Cyrillian characters, 
used here by Mahometan Slavs as well as by the Orthodox, form a 
phonetic alphabet admirably adapted to every exigency of the lan- 
guage. To any one acquainted with Greek it may be acquired in 
half an hour’s study ; and this alone gives it a special aptitude in 
lands which must at no remote period be again bordered by Greek 
civilization. Except with a few Latins here and there, it is‘universal 
among the Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula; but its higher value to 
the population lies in the fact that it is substantially identical with 
the Russian ‘characters. Russia stands and must stand at the head 
of Slavonic civilization, and everything which tends to facilitate the 
peaceful influence of her literature and her daily developing science 
among the still semi-barbarous Southern Slavs must be a gain for 
European civilization as a whole. Englishmen most opposed to the 
political advance of Russia in South-Eastern Europe may yet hail 
the spread of the legitimate influence of her literary men and her 
scientific discoveries, from whom even Germany is learning daily, 
among the ex-rayahs of the Turk. We may even be allowed to see 
in such a spread of civilized influence a certain guarantee against 
political absorption, since the autocracy of the Ozar is ultimately 
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-weakened by every work of genius produced by his subjects. But 
the supremely artificial government of Austria shudders even at the 
moral influence of the great Slavonic state. The native alphabet 
dear to the Serb, if only for its religious and historical associations, 
and tolerated by the less pettily vexatious Turk, is now banished, or 
in the course of banishment,’ from the schools‘ and public offices of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Austrian officials seem to share a 
belief, diligently instilled into their flock by some of the most 
bigoted of the Latin priesthood, that the Cyrillian characters are an 
invention of the devil. In Bosnian towns, as a kind of gratuitous 
insult to the population, street names are now stuck up in Roman 
characters unintelligible to,the citizens, and as a further provocation 
to the national feeling, they are often written in German. But 
these mere trifling details are simple straws that show which way the 
wind blows. This pedagogic persecution would find its parallel if 
some future “occupants” of the French-speaking cantons of 
Switzerland were to compel the children henceforward to make use 
of the Greek alphabet so as to shield them as far as possible from the 
baneful influence of French literature. 

Not only is the national character banished from the schools, but 
the whole scheme of education has been devised as far as possible to 
subserve the denationalizing propaganda of the Austrian counter- 
revolution. At Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, a new high school was 
recently established with a great flourish of trumpets. It was 
ostentatiously unsectarian. In the scheme of studies appeared even 
Arabic and Persian, though the candid author of this individual 
flourish privately admitted that it was introduced merely as “a 
decoy duck ”—such was his expression—for the Turks, and that it 
never was intended to have more than a paper existence. Finally, 
negotiations were opened with a professor in the Gymnasium at 
Ragusa to undertake the office of School Director for Bosnia. The 
professor undertook the journey to Serajevo, where he found his own 
liberal views most unacceptable. Next he was summoned to consult 
with the Bosnian Commission sitting at Vienna. There, to his 
astonishment, he found that, instead of introducing a comprehensive 
scheme of education for the whole of the province, it was the inten- 
tion of the Government that the school system should be regulated 
by the military governor of Bosnia by special decree (Verordnungs- 
weise) as it best suited the denationalizing tactics in different parts of 
the province; that, while the national alphabet was to be excluded 
from the schools, German was everywhere to be obligatory; and, 
finally, that masters were to be corporals in the army. The Bosnian 
Commission left him in no doubt as to the anti-Serbian spirit in 


(1) I make this deliberate statement with the full knowledge that the official Bosnian 
paper is still published in a triple German, Serb, and Croatian form. 
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which, as director, he would be expected to control those under him. 
The professor, though not of Orthodox Serb belief, was a sincere 
Slav patriot, and refused to do the dirty work required of him, 
though he was far from being a rich man, and they offered to raise 
the promised stipend. 

Doubtless a more pliant tool will soon be found, and meanwhile 
the anti-national system of education is already beginning its career. 
In Trebinje, for instance, a small Herzegovinian towna few miles inland 
from Ragusa—Ragusa the very spot where Italian culture has borne 
its fairest fruits on the Eastern Adriatic shore, where the population 
speaks Italian when it does not speak Slav, and where Italian is 
the language required for all commercial enterprise—the commandant 
set up a school for sole instruction in the German language, which is 
alsolutely unknown in those regions except to a few officials and 
soldiers! Where history is taught, the history of the Serbian people 
is rigorously kept from the knowledge of the little Serbs, and the 
few native schoolmasters who are competent to take charge of 
schools are refused employment for the good and sufficient reason 
that they are Serbs. No wonder then that the people stubbornly 
refuse to accept the denationalizing education that the Austrian 
administration would provide them with. The schools, when set up, 
remain unfrequented, and the crooked propaganda of Vienna serves 
as effectually to perpetuate the dark ignorance of the population as 
did the contemptuous neglect of the Turks. 

Were Austria-Hungary a real state, like France, or Germany, or 
Italy—a state, that is, backed by an united people—it is conceivable 
that a repressive policy carried out with an iron hand, a single pur- 
pose, might achieve at least some temporary success. As it is how- 
ever the administration of the occupied provinces reflects only too 
faithfully the internal divisions of the Empire. It is true that in the 
general anti-Serbian character of the measures to be introduced all 
the various agents of the administration are agreed; but each 
manages none the less to place his own individual interpretation on 
every successive ordinance that emanates from the central power, 
as he reads it by the light of the particular aspirations of his own 
nationality. The relations of all authorities in the province being 
still ill-regulated and anomalous in the extreme, it results that amidst 
the general chaos every official is practically a petty autocrat in his 
own district, so that these conflicting political tendencies have the 
freest play. The German officials naturally promote Germanization 
in every available form. The Magyars would drill their new Slav 
subjects into terrified obedience. The Roman Catholic Croats, though 
Slavs, are bitterly anti-Serbian, and by their Latinizing innovations, as 
well as by airing in season and out of season their scheme of a Great 
Croatia—the pet Utopia of the A gram University—which shall include 
Bosnia as well as the Triune Kingdom in its limits, have contributed 
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more than any other class of officials to the general discontent. To 
add to the confusion, the officials who represent these different 
nationalities are at daggers drawn among themselves, and even the 
Governor of Bosnia and his Ad/atus in Herzegovina have been each 
endeavouring to undo the other’s work. 

Many of the officials are absolutely ignorant of the language of the 
country. Most of them hold the people in absolute contempt, and treat 
them like cattle. The customs and prejudices of the natives are 
violated, as much from want of knowledge as from a sublime indiffer- 
ence to their existence. Nota day passes but some fresh wound is 
inflicted on the susceptibilities of the population. To take the single 
instance of the Herzegovinian town of Trebinje, within a few miles 
of which I reside. The commandant there, whose inability to make 
himself intelligible to the natives belies an otherwise Slavohic name, 
has succeeded in embittering, in the most impartial way, all classes 
of the citizens. One day the fancy took him of improving the town 
by widening the main street ; with military precision he threw down 
the two existing rows of houses, and refused all compensation to the 
proprietors. As a further embellishment, he ordered the’ soldiers to 
convert the cemetery outside the town into a public garden. The 
improvement went on with a vengeance; the bones and turbaned 
tombstones of true believers were soon tossed hither and thither by 
the Giaour soldiers, and the fury of the Turks may be imagined. 
A Serb merchant from Ragusa built a large house outside the town 
on a plot of land which he had purchased for the purpose, and sur- 
rounded it with a garden wall. When the whole was finished, the 
commandant summoned the too-enterprising settler to his presence, 
and ordered him in the roughest manner to pull down the wall and 
set up iron railings in its place. The poor man pleaded the expense, 
and demanded the reason of such an extraordinary order. The 
martinet refused to give any reason. The Serb threatened to appeal 
to the higher powers. ‘ Appeal if you like,” replied the petty 
tyrant, ‘‘but it will take you at least six months to get my order 
cancelled, and meanwhile I shall close your house and shop.” But 
pages might be filled with similar incidents from this single town. 
The last petty piece of tyranny on the part of the commandant has 
been an order forbidding the citizens to play the “guzla,” the 
national lyre, to whose strains the Serbs have been wont to sing 
their epic lays through four centuries of Turkish rule. I have not 
yet learnt that the commandant has banished the Serbian fairies from 
the haunted glens of the neighbouring mountains. 

From the Austrian point of view such acts will be leniently 
spoken of as the ¢rop de sé/e of individual officials who overact their 
parts. No doubt they do, but who gave them their cue? The 
overweening conduct of individual agents is not the real source of 
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the evil; it is only one amongst its many external symptoms. 
It is the whole system which is to blame. If individuals fail, it is 
that the whole political aim of the Austrian government in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is one that never can be realized. The hopelessness 
of the Austrian position in the occupied provinces lies in the fact that 
no single line of policy that offers a prospect of success is open to 
the new administration. They cannot conciliate the Mahometans ; 
they cannot crush the Serbs; they do not dare to give even that 
air of stability for their undertakings which might be gained by 
annexation. In the first place, they are not sure of the attitude of 
certain foreign powers in such an eventuality ; but what weighs with 
the dual government still more, they do not know to which half of 
their divided monarchy the provinces should belong. The dominant 
caste, German and Magyar, in Cis- and Trans-Leithania sees that the 
addition of a new Slav population must be fatal to their already 
tottering hegemony. They dare not give the provinces self-govern- 
ment; for the population being hostile to their Austrian adminis- 
trators, self-government would only be a weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of the Hapsburg monarchy. They cannot even leave 
the provinces for which their blood and treasure have been poured 
out. They find themselves in an impasse, unable to advance or retreat, 
and have recourse to their natural expedient, the “ Provisorium,” and 
what is practically martial law. 

It is not too much to say that this civil militarism, if we may 
thus characterize the actual administration in the occupied provinces, 
is an engine of political corruption in the hands of those who would 
fain carry out the new Austrian counter-revolution in the whole of 
the Eastern Peninsula. Of the spirit in which the Austrian officials 
treat popular representation, a flagrant example has come under my 
notice even while writing these lines. The failure to supply the 
population with seed corn has, as a natural consequence, burdened 
the Government this winter with a starving population in the more 
sterile districts of Herzegovina. A small allowance of corn had 
therefore to be meted out to the people. The amount, as in the pre- 
ceding year, was in itself inadequate to the need; but in the middle 
of winter and the height of the distress, the officials were stricken 
with a sudden economy, and struck two thousand persons in the district 
of Bilekia alone off the relief list. The people in despair chose four 
deputies, two Mahometans and two Serbs, to appeal to the Govern- 
ment against this decision, and if possible to make known to the 
Emperor himself that they were dying of hunger: At Bilekia, 
where the Austrians have established a telegraph station, the dele- 
gates of the people attempted to telegraph their humble petition to 
Vienna. The dispatch was at once seized and confiscated by the 
local authorities, and never went beyond the office. The delegates 
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then determined to cross the Dalmatian frontier, and renew their 
attempt to communicate their urgent needs from Ragusa, a town 
which they imagined to be under a comparatively constitutional 
régime, Two of them arrived accordingly for this purpose; but, on 
attempting to enter the town, these peoples-representatives were 
pounced on by Austrian gendarmes, their petition was torn from 
them, and, so far from being allowed to telegraph their grievances to 
Vienna, they were clapped into gaol, and finally sent back to the 
military authorities of Herzegovina under arrest. Such is the manner 
in which Austria-Hungary proceeds with the political education of 
her new subjects. 

Had Austria-Hungary set about the task of occupying Bosnia, as 
some had hoped, in the spirit in which one free people breaks the 
bonds that shackle another ; had she shown herself ready, without any 
reservations of her dark policy and imperial egotism, to work for the 
good of her new clients ; had she come mainly to‘fulfil the functions of 
just stewardship, and having restored the Provinces to order to resign 
them to liberty, I will not say that Bosnia and other Principalities 
with it might not have attached themselves to some confederation 
of the future in which Austria in an altered form might have main- 
tained a prerogative position. But if was not in the artificial monarchy 
of the Hapsburgs to show itself in a character like this. The 
Austrian occupation indeed has not been without its benefits; the 
pity is that Austrian administrators, while giving with one hand, 
have taken away with the other. They have overthrown for ever 
the tyranny of pashas and kaimakams, but they have imposed in its 
stead the arbitrary rule of an alien bureaucracy and soldiery. They 
have abrogated the old iniquitous system of tax-farming, but they have 
wrung more taxes from provinces half ruined by a civil war than the 
Turks did in the period which preceded it. They have removed the 
religious disabilities that weighed upon the rayah, but they have 
substituted an anti-national persecution felt more keenly by the 
Serbian bulk of the population than ever was the contemptuous 
bigotry of the Mahometan caste. They have put an end for ever to 
the wholesale murder and outrage of a reign of terror, but they have 
brought with them the slow and subtle poison that exhales from their 
own political corruption. 

Yet there is one sense in which the Occupation may be said to 
have succeeded. Austria-Hungary entered Bosnia to set a term to 
the mortal discord of contending creeds and castes. She has accom- 
plished her mission, but at her own expense. Eighteen months of 
her alien rule, her petty oppression, and administrative anarchy, has 
had the effect of uniting all classes of the population, Mahometan, 
Serb, and Latin, in common antagonism to herself. It is a remarkable 
fact that in the small insurgent camps already formed in the ranges 
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of Central Herzegovina, and which will ultimately constitute the 
nucleus of a larger movement, Mahometan and Christian have banded 
themselves together regardless of their old differences of creed. The 
mission then of Austria is completed, and Europe may call upon 
her to take her departure before it is too late for her to do so peace- 
fully. The rights of Austria-Hungary in Bosnia conferred on her 
by the Treaty of Berlin are of a purely provisional nature; the Sultan 
is still the sovereign de jure, and though the restoration of Turkish 
rule is impossible, it is high time that the unfortunate provincials 
were allowed a Government to which of their own free will they 
could bestow their allegiance. The Austrian contestation has never 
ceased to be that the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina are not ripe 
for self-government. The answer might be given by pointing to the 
example of the sister populations in Servia and Montenegro. It 
might be given by pointing to the family communities of the Bosnians 
themselves, where representative government is practised every day 
in miniature. Or the answer might be given in the more general 
language in which it was given by the Bohemian statesman, Dr. 
Rieger, in the Austrian Reichsrath : ‘‘ We cannot accept,” he said, 
“the used-up platitude that a people is unripe for freedom. Every 
people is ripe for freedom, only its liberties must be suited to 
its grade of culture, to its social relations, and to its special 
necessities.” 

The time has come when the Bosnian question must come up 
again for the most serious consideration of European statesmen. 
The day is fast approaching when they will have to answer the much 
larger question, Who is to succeed the Turks in Macedonia, in 
Thessaly, in Epirus, and Albania? “It can only be Austria,” 
answers M. de Laveleye. It is impossible to give expression with 
sufficient earnestness to the hope that English statesmanship will not 
listen to the suggestions of the ingenious publicist of Liége. The 
only great and durable policy that can be pursued in these regions 
is one which bases itself on the heart’s desires of the populations of 
the Balkan peninsula themselves. And in these heart’s desires 
English policy has a mighty engine at its disposal, which it has only 
to make use of to settle the Eastern Question in Europe in a trium- 
phant and lasting manner. It has only to take up without reserve 
the principle of Nationality as the true basis of reorganization, and 
then to mete out even justice to Greek, Slav, and Albanian. But 
Austria can never do this. The principle of Nationalities is the one 
principle that she dare not recognise. Austria, so long as she has the 
power, will battle against such a settlement. We must, therefore, 
for the execution of such a scheme of reorganization seek alliances 
elsewhere than at Vienna. 


The alternative policy of relying on the Hapsburg sword to cut the 
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Gordian knot in Eastern Europe has doubtless its attractive side, and 
the advocates of this policy have gone so far as to picture to them- 
selves in a not remote future the Austrian Monarchy playing the 
same prerogative role in a confederation of the Balkans as she played 
once in the confederation of a disunited Germany. Absit omen. That 
Austria has the power to advance to Salonica no one doubts. Even 
Russia would probably consent to such an enterprise foreseeing from 
it the irretrievable collapse of the Hapsburg Empire. It is no secret, 
as we have said, that there is a strong party at Vienna, a Cabinet 
within the Cabinet, perpetually urging the advance to the Mgean. 
In the Albanian highlands perchance, these courtier politicians look 
for that warlike Turkish element which is to redress, it seems, the 
tottering balance of the monarchy. But, allowing the feasibility of 
such a temporary conquest, the sway of Austria in the long run can 
only have the effect of throwing the populations that she would fain 
denationalize, but knows not how to govern, into the arms of her great 
Slavonic rival. 

It is a mere vulgar error to suppose that Panslavism, which is an 
alias for Panrussianism, is a power among the Slav nationalities of 
the Balkans. The struggling Serbian and Bulgarian nationalities 
are ready enough to accept Russian help ; they welcome the influence 
of Russian civilization ; they admit the ties of a common belief; but 
the Russian Government they detest. They would join heart and 
soul with the Western Powers to-morrow in opposing any attempt 
of the Czar to annex their territories. The spirit of Serbian and 
Bulgarian nationality is in fact the best safeguard against Panrus- 
sianism. 'The memories of their own ancient Ozars, of Samuel and 
Stephen, effectually withhold their allegiance from the Russian 
autocrat. To this however they have made up their minds, that, if 
ever the alternative is placed before them of being Russianized or 
Austrianized, they will choose to become Russians. A Serbian 
gentleman who has some influence on the destinies of his country 
admitted this to me in so many words. ‘‘ We Serbs,” he said, 
“keenly love our own nationality. We are strongly attached to our 
mother tongue, and you know that it is more harmonious than the 
Russian ; but if ever the alternative is placed before us of becoming 
Austrian or Russian, if we are doomed to lose our nationality, we 
had rather go to those who are nearest of kin. The Russian language 
is near enough to our own for us to learn it without difficulty ; their 
literature is greater than our own, with infinitely greater riches to 
back it. All intelligent Serbs have a horror of becoming Russian. 
We believe in individual liberty. The mass of the people, it is true, 
have a great sympathy for Russia as an Orthodox power, and believe 
that because she belongs to the same religion her efforts on their 
behalf are disinterested ; but we who dread seeing all dragged down 
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to one dead level under a despot, we who are opposed to the crusade 
of the Moscow Panslavists against what they are pleased to call the 
corrupt civilization of the West, are staunchly opposed to Russian 
dominion. Yet we will submit to that yoke—we will efface ourselves 
as individuals, and rather than be un-Slavonized by the denationaliz- 
ing and Germanizing policy of Austria, we will become Russians, if 
that alternative is put before us, and in fifty years’ time, our whole 
people will be speaking Russian.” 

If Austria advances to Salonica and incorporates the Western 
provinces of the Balkan peninsula—nor must it be forgotten that the 
possession of Salonica involves the subsequent enthralment of the 
Principality of Serbia, through which the only highway between that 
great haven and Vienna lies—then it may be predicted with certainty 
that within a limited number of years the Russian Empire will ex- 
tend its borders to the Adriatic as well as to the Aigean. Durazzo on 
the west as well as Salonica on the south will be Russian ports. In 
the course of a generation or so the Southern Slavs will be speaking 
Russian as their mother tongue. It cannot be too clearly realized 
that there are only two ultimate alternatives in the Balkan peninsula, 
national union or Russian incorporation. Our Government may 
take its choice. 


Artuur J. Evans. 








THE FRUITS OF TERRITORIALISM. 


In a preceding paper’ I endeavoured to show the connection between 
English pauperism and English territorialism; and to form a pro- 
bable estimate of the way in which the system, of which they are the 
two fundamental and governing elements, will be affected by general 
economical causes that are now being brought to bear upon it. The 
subject is very comprehensive, for it involves the consideration of a 
great variety of facts which belong to distinct orders of interest. Of 
these some are peculiar to the state of things now existing amongst 
ourselves, and others are affecting us from the outside world; and 
not only the true character of each of these facts, when regarded sepa- 
rately, but also their probable effects, when taken in combination, on 
the general impending result, have to be examined and determined. 
What was said in the previous paper was an opening and statement 
of the question, and an indication of the main points comprised in 
its discussion. I propose now to return to the subject for the purpose 
sometimes of elucidating, sometimes of fortifying, by additional con- 
siderations the position I then took up. 

Of all industrial and economical principles the most fruitful is that 
which insists on freedom. Our English agriculture, however, is 
based upon, and pervaded throughout every step of its operations by, 
a signal contradiction of this principle; and this at a time when it 
has become more necessary than it ever was before to carry it out 
most fully and honestly. Free trade has now opened our markets to 
all the world for everything the world can produce. No industry, 
therefore, has a chance of maintaining itself in this country, if it be 
compelled to work in chains. This is even more true of our agri- 
culture than of any other form of industry, because here, as respects 
climate and space, it has to be carried on under some disadvantages. 
The agriculture of every region of the world is now entering into 
effectual competition with it; if, therefore, it be furthermore handi- 
capped by artificial restrictions and hindrances, it is foredoomed to be 
beaten. How, then, do we stand with respect to freedom, the one 
indispensable condition in our power for enabling us to maintain this 
hard contest against the world ? Our system, it is obvious, is a very 
complicated one, and whatever is complicated works at a disadvantage 
against what is more simple in its arrangements. Its complications 
make it liable to derangements which hamper its action, and may 
even bring it toa standstill. But in what do these complications 
consist ? In what do they originate? If they belong to the nature 


(1) “Pauperism and Territorialism.” orinightly Review, June, 1879. 
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of things, if they inhere in our agriculture by some necessity of its 
being, the case is hopeless. We must, then, look a little into them ; 
and if that be done, I think we shall find that they all from first to 
last are only artificial restrictions on freedom: so many prohibitions 
imposed by ourselves on the doing of this, or of that, or of something 
else, which is imperatively required now for enabling our agriculture 
to turn its resources to the best account, and to have under existing 
circumstances what chances nature would allow it for working suc- 
cessfully and holding its own against the world. 

Its complications arise out of the conflicting necessities and interests. 
of landowners, tenants, and labourers. To exhibit how this conflict 
works will be to show in what ways it restricts the freedom, without 
which the competition we are now involved in cannot be maintained. 
To begin with the landowner. In a settled estate the life-tenant’s only 
direct interests are the rent, the sporting, and the political and social 
influence that the possession of land gives in this country. His heart, 
therefore, cannot be in the land in the sense in which that of the own- 
ing cultivator is, before whose mind’s eye it is constantly mapped, who 
knows every square yard of it, who loves it, and is ever scheming how 
to improve it, because to him will belong the whole of the results of 
every improvement. If the life-tenant were to improve it, he must do 
it out of hisrent; but rent is regarded as the interest of an investment, 
the income by which a man has to live. He has, too, a strong motive 
for not laying out in this way any of the rent that might in some 
cases be saved, because that would be benefiting the heir of entail, 
who will have the whole estate, at the cost of the younger children, 
who have the first claim on all that can be saved. The free action, 
then, of the motives a man might naturally feel for improving his 
estate is thus obstructed by the fact of its being settled. Game pre- 
serving, his next interest in the property, is directly opposed to the 
aim of making agriculturally the most of the land; it works in an 
antagonistic direction. His third interest, the political and social 
influence the estate gives him, prompts him not to do anything to 
improve what he already possesses; but, on the contrary, generally 
lessens his ability to improve it, by urging him to raise money on 
the estate for the purpose of adding to its already unmanageable 
extent. Such is the general action of the system as it affects the 
landlord. Of course there are exceptional cases in which some im- 
provements are made, but these are very far from balancing the cases 
of those life-tenants of estates who from the above causes, and others 
which need not be mentioned, do nothing in the way of improvements. 
Besides, landlords’ improvements are not all that could, or that would, 
be made under some system that combined ownership more largely 
with cultivation. 


As to the tenant’s interest in his farm, that is rigidly restricted to 
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the object of getting as much as he can out of it within the limits of 
his lease, should he have one, though, indeed, more than half the 
land of this country is farmed without even this protection. All that 
he does must be of a temporary kind. He must be able to get back, 
with the proper return for the investment, all that he lays out. If 
he were free to do what he knows is required, he might spend pro- 
fitably a good many pounds on every acre on his farm in draining, 
deep cultivation, mixing soils, &c., but he works in chains, and 
nothing will be so laid out; and when he gives up his farm it will be 
in the condition it was in when he took it. Besides, he is injured 
by game, and hampered by restraining clauses in his contract, which 
under the landlord and tenant system are unavoidable. With his 
hands tied in these ways, he has to fight all comers from all parts of 
the world whose hands are free. 

As to the labour with which all the operations of husbandry 
are carried on under our system, the whole of it is hired labour; and 
that of course is very inferior in intelligence and effectiveness to the 
labour of owning cultivators, which is what our agriculture has now 
to compete with. Hired labour, more especially when it is pauperized, 
occupies only a mid value between the vigorous, well-directed labour 
of owners and that of slaves, and in some respects is even inferior to 
the latter. The French peasant and the American farmer are de- 
sirous of getting out of themselves as much work as nature allows the 
human machine to do, and this is applied with as much intelligence 
as the most thoughtful and attentive self-interest can prompt. The 
one question with them is how both their land and themselves can 
be turned to the best possible account. Our system, while it does 
much to extinguish the intelligence of the labourer, does little to 
awaken the might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm. That a man is 
cultivating his own land for himself and for his family can alone 
stimulate either the intelligence or the urms to their full working 
power. Wages cannot do this. Why should a man think when he 
will be in no way benefited by thinking, or work hard when another 
will reap the fruits of his labour, and to himself the probable end 
will only be the poor-house? His condition—inasmuch as he is, and 
always must remain, without property, and as he is without any 
interest in the products of his labour beyond wages and relief when 
needed, and as he is without a home of his own that he can improve— 
too closely resembles servitude for his labour to be highly produc- 
tive. 

The recent expatriation, in consequence of an agricultural lock- 
out, of six hundred Kentish labourers, if not the actual descend- 
ants of, at all events our modern substitutes for, the billmen 
and bowmen who fought at Cressy and Agincourt, mostly young 
men in the prime of life, is an illustration of one of the effects of 
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the propertyless and homeless condition to which a large and a most 
useful portion of the English people has now been reduced. The 
mere natural working of our land system casts them out of the 
country as if they were a band of felons. Nota word of inquiry 
or of commiseration is heard from a single territorial magnate whose 
rents depend on, or from a single occupier whose capital is made 
productive by, the sweat of the labourer; nor from a single states- 
man, either of the party which vaunts itself as the natural protector 
of agriculture, or of the party whose raison d’étre is the defence of 
liberty and of human rights; nor from one minister of the National 
Church, which, perhaps, would not be going beyond the limits of 
Christian duty were it to have something to say on such a subject; 
hardly, indeed, from one of the general public, in whose minds we 
might have supposed that the expatriation of six hundred English- 
men, whose only fault was that through the adverse and irresistible 
action of along course of legislation they had become propertyless and 
homeless, would have awakened some disposition to ask howthat which 
could not have happened in any other country in the world, should 
be happening here among Britons, who “never shall be slaves?” But 
this well-nigh universal, significant, ominous, distressing silence is 
easily explained. Everybody sees that under our territorial system 
the British peasant must be propertyless and homeless. There is 
no possibility of his being otherwise. He can never anywhere, from 
John o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End, be allowed a home of his 
own on English soil. So long as he shall be able to work he can 
never have, or hope to have, anything but wages to be spent in a 
house that belongs to another man, generally to his employer, and 
when strength and wages fail, an allowance from the poor-rate out of, 
or maintenance within, the poor-house. Everybody sees that this is 
an undeniable and absolute necessity of the system ; and so everybody 
sees that if (ifs are said to be peacemakers, but this one can be that, 
only as an opiate is)—if that system be right, then this conse- 
quence, so hard on the sufferers themselves, and so hurtful to the 
community, must somehow or other be also right. 

Our land, then, if there were more freedom both in the ownership 
and in the cultivation of it, would be more improved; every form of 
restriction being, just so far as it goes, so far a hindrance to im- 
provement. And our labour, if there were something more of the 
status and the hopes that should accompany freedom in the condition 
of the labourer, would be more productive. The unimproved condition 
of the land, the insufficiency of capital invested in its cultivation, 
and the inefficiency and unproductiveness, and consequent dearness, 
of our semi-servile labour, are the causes that are disqualifying us for 
competition with France and America. Open ports demand free- 
dom; without freedom they mean defeat. 
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The extent to which our agriculture is disabled by the costliness 
and inefficiency of our system of labour, by which, speaking broadly, 
all its operations are carried on, is little dreamt of by the public. 
The Commissioners of the Inland Revenue, in their report for the year 
before last, remark that “the cultivation of chicory in this country 
makes no progress, and that the quantity produced in the United 
Kingdom bears a very small proportion to that imported from abroad 
and paying customs duty. The quantity imported last year was 
99,481 ewt. This was an increase over the previous year of 5,588 
ewt., or more than the entire quantity produced in England. We 
wndeietecndl that this does not arise from any inferiority in the 
chicory grown in this country, but from the cheaper rate at which 
the root can be cultivated in some foreign countries and in the 
Channel Islands.” Here is a plain and thoroughly intelligible fact, 
which presents to every one concerned in agriculture, or who takes 
an interest in questions connected with our land system, the same 
kind of evidence which a fair and well-conducted experiment dces 
to a chemist or biologist. The fact being undoubted, we have only 
to account for it. The only explanation is that it does not pay to 
produce chicory here’ with our costly and inefficient hired labour. 
Frenchmen, Flemings, and Channel Islanders beat us out of our own 
market, not because the land they employ for its production costs 
less—that we know is very far from being the case—but because the 
labour they apply to its cultivation is more efficient and cheaper, 
being that of the owner of the land and of his family. And this 
applies to everything we are still struggling to produce, and to some 
things the production of which we have been obliged to abandon. 
It does not now pay an English farmer to produce eggs and poultry, 
or vegetables and fruit, hardly to make butter and cheese, on our 
system. The cheaper method of producing these things in France 
and America is beating him. I have seen a man raise a crop of 
field potatoes that were exceptionally good in quantity and in 
quality, but he told me he should not repeat the experiment. His 
words were, “ Putting them in, cleaning them, and getting them out 
cost more than the price covered.” That same year the autumn 
potatoes of the peasants of the Limagne, a crop not better in quantity 
or quality, were sold for the English market; and the Auvergnat 
peasants told me the following year that they were more than satis- 
fied with their gains. The whole of the difference in the results is 
to be accounted for by the difference between the dearness and 
inefficiency of our hired labour, which made the transaction to the 
English farmer a loss, and the cheapness and efficiency of the labour 
of the owners of the land, which in the case of the French peasants 
made the transaction a profitable one to them, though handicapped 
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with dear land and several hundred miles of transport by land and 
sea. 

As I endeavoured to show in my previous article, the same cause 
is now overpowering our agriculture in the production of wheat ; 
and in all probability it will eventually have the same effect in the 
production of meat. A long time was required to do this in corn ; 
a somewhat longer time, as far as we can see, is all that will be 
required for producing the same effect with respect to meat. For 
this there was needed in the United States the construction of a great 
many railways, the organization of large breeding and fattening 
establishments, the adaptation and building of a fleet of ocean 
steamers suitable for the trade, and, simultaneously with all this, 
the introduction from this side of the water, and the extension over 
the continent, of good shorthorn blood, in order to enable the 
American meat to compete in quality with the best English home- 
grown beef. All this is now either already effected or in the way of 
being speedily effected, and on such a scale too that the Americans will 
be able to send us as many hundred head of cattle a day as we may 
want. Our present dear system of production will make it very 
difficult for us to sustain this competition. It is obvious, not that 
it cannot be met, but that it can only be met by lessening the cost of 
our present system of production. 

We are being beaten out of our own market in one after another 
of the familiar products of our agriculture. It is also instructive to 
observe that in the production of sugar and spirits from beet, we 
have never been able to enter on any competition at all with the 
foreigner. Of all the large products of continental farming, this is 
the most growing ; and it increases rapidly only because, taking one 
year with another, it is highly profitable. The continent of Europe 
now produces from beet more than one-fourth of all the sugar of all 
kinds made in all parts of the world. France makes 451,000 tons, 
Germany 290,000, Austria 205,000, Russia 150,000, Belgium 80,000, 
Holland and Sweden 35,000—in all, 1,211,000 tons! When we 
find that French Flanders, the chief seat of the manufacture in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and even Sweden and Russia 
can profitably carry on this manufacture, it becomes hard to believe 
that there can be anything in the soil or climate of this country that 
is unsuitable to it; indeed, all the south-east of England, from 
Norfolk to Dorsetshire, would appear to be eminently well adapted to 
it. For a right estimate of the importance of the cultivation of this 
root, we must add to the value of the sugar that is manufactured 
from it that of the spirits which are distilled, either directly from 
the root, or from the molasses supplied by the manufacture of sugar. 
France distils more than 21,000,000 gallons of this spirit yearly, 


(1) See Mr. G. G. Richardson’s Corn and Cattle-producing Districts of France. 
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which cannot be unadapted to English tastes; for, as the French 
only make yearly about 6,670,000 gallons of grape brandy, and as 
they send us yearly about 5,000,000 gallons of brandy, we must 
suppose that no inconsiderable proportion of the fine Cognac con- 
sumed in this country is a product of beet. It is, besides, an 
undoubted fact that the cultivation of beet for sugar and spirits, by 
the deep and careful tillage it requires, and by the amount of pulp 
it supplies for the fattening of cattle—all animals thrive upon it, 
and it can be kept any length of time—invariably brings about a 
largely increased production of corn and of meat; in other words, it 
means high cultivation, a very profitable crop, investment in manures, 
more meat and more corn, and a large field for the employment of 
capital and labour. France has about five hundred sugar factories, 
and about as many distilleries for beet and for beet-sugar molasses. 
Why, then, is this method of turning the land to account, so advan- 
tageous in so many respects, and so profitable everywhere on the 
continent, and for entering on which on a large scale preparations 
are now being made even in the United States of America, unknown 
in this country? I believe that the answer is to be looked for simply 
in the want of freedom I have been commenting on, and which is 
the very backbone on which our pauper and territorial system has 
been constructed. The landlord cannot afford to go to the expense 
of setting up sugar factories and distilleries, because the rent is what 
he has to live by and to save from for his younger children; and if 
he could afford it, he has not sufficient motive for doing anything of 
the kind, because hitherto he has been able to get his rents from 
corn and meat. And as to the tenant, he could not, for this purpose, 
sink ten or twenty thousand pounds on another man’s land. These 
perhaps are quite insuperable obstacles at present; and if so, they 
supply us with another instance of the blight with which our landlord 
and tenant system affects the whole field of English agriculture, and 
the difficulty of carrying on high and costly cultivation under it, 
with the additional weight of our dear and inefficient labour. It is 
territorialism and pauperism, its necessary condition, which together 
prevent our so much as attempting what flourishes among and 
enriches all our neighbours, and, in France, where it has been longest 
established and most widely carried out, is revolutionizing the agri- 
cultural system of the whole of the northern part of the country. It 
may be mentioned in passing that an average crop of sugar-beet is 
worth to the French excise about £40 an acre. This often amounts 
to, and sometimes is more than half, the fee-simple of the land itself. 
About £32 is paid by sugar, and £8 by spirits. This is quite inde- 
pendent of the heavy land tax levied on every acre in France. 
Nothing is more remarkable in French agriculture than the infinite 
variety of purposes to which the land is turned. Whatever the 
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people want they produce themselves, if intelligence and labour can 
possibly extract it from the soil. In these matters the division of 
labour that obtains amongst them would be almost incredible to those 
who have not studied French agriculture on the spot. One man will 
breed a foal, a second will wean it, and a third will break it in. One 
will breed calves, while another will make them into veal for the 
butcher. One man will grow one kind of garden produce, another 
man another kind, and so on through the whole list. Different 
persons will grow different kinds of fruit, and others, again, will 
preserve them. And all the time the country will be growing 
enough corn and meat for home consumption. I say nothing of their 
wine and oil, for the lessons in respect of those products which they 
teach the world, it may be supposed do not apply to us. Whatever 
land, however, they give up to the vine and to the olive is so much 
taken from other things; but still of those other things they have 
plenty, and generally something to spare. In the market gardens 
near Paris 6,000 people are employed. The land they cultivate lets 
for from £36 to £48 an acre when provided with wells and tanks. 
Besides these, a garden of about an acre and a half requires a plant 
of nearly £500 in glass, mats, frames, tools, baskets, &c. The marshy 
and boggy land round Amiens, that has been reclaimed for gardening, 
lets at from £9 to £12 an acre, and sells for from £200 to £240 an 
acre. In the returns for 1873 we are told that in France 1,250,000 
acres are devoted to gardening. Their small cultivators keep poultry 
on the same scale, and with the same success. They supply the 
whole of Europe with dried fruit; and they might go far in the 
same direction, were transport possible, with respect to eggs and 
poultry and vegetables. The reason of all this is simply that in 
France the land is largely divided, and cultivated for the most part 
by the man who owns it. That is the dominant fact which gives to 
the whole agriculture of the country its power and character. 
Nothing of this kind can be done, no beginning of an approximation 
to it can be made, in a country where the land is owned in terri- 


tories and cultivated in large farms by unprotected tenants and 
pauperized labourers. 


And now to pass to another order of facts and considerations. 
Territorialism, founded on pauperism, is not more disabling to us 
economically than it is politically. It seems strange that in a 
country where respect for the rights of all and love for freedom are 
so frequently and so loudly vaunted, a large and important part of 
the population, once the largest class of all, and still yielding to none 
in importance, should be universally deprived of political power. 
As a question of justice, no one would defend this disfranchisement 
of Englishmen; but as a question of expediency few can look to the 
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enfranchisement of the peasantry, as they are sometimes called, with 
hopefulness. They have been reduced to such a state of ignorance 
that all they know about the Commonwealth of England is that there 
are justices before whom those who break the law are had up, and 
guardians who decide whether the destitute shall receive indoor or 
outdoor relief. That the destinies of the country and of the empire, 
and all the great interests of society, should in any considerable 
degree be placed in their hands appears an act of very questionable 
wisdom. Can they who are so ignorant, whose only ultimate resource 
is public charity, who have no property and never can attain to any, 
who have had none of the education of property, and but little of the 
education of a true home—can they be trusted safely with political 
power, upon which, too, such great issues are dependent? If the 
helots had legislated for Sparta, what would have been the character 
of the legislation? It would seem that the interests of landlords and 
tenants on one side, and of labourers on the other, are too much 
opposed to render it safe to give a preponderance of political power 
to the latter. In what direction can they move, what can they 
do, what can they aim at, without coming into conflict with the 
former? In the labourer every effort to better himself, every 
aspiration to possess a home that will be his own, to acquire a begin- 
ning of property, to stand in the world upon a bit of land of his own, 
to feel himself a man, can only be, precisely so far as it goes, so much 
a disturbance of the existing system. In France the peasant pro- 
prietors, in America the cultivating proprietors, are the foundation 
and the sheet-anchor of society. Should every other class be restless 
and anarchical, their stability may be depended on, and will be 
sufficient. Instead of these unfailing safeguards of society, we have 
pauperized labourers ; and we are now all wishing to know, and our 
curiosity is not without reason, whether the franchise, which in 
justice ought to be extended to them, can be used by them with 
intelligence and with advantage to the country. For this difficulty, 
and a very grave difficulty it is, territorialism is alone responsible. 
We have heard a great deal lately about County Government and 
County Boards. It is taken for granted by everybody that something 
must be done; but I suppose that it is equally taken for granted by 
everybody that the majority of the inhabitants of the county, that is 
the labourers, have no concern at all in what is to be done. The value 
of every acre in the county is created by their labour, but they must 
be left out of the account in the arrangement to be made, as completely 
and as naturally as they would be were they predial slaves. This is 
80 obvious, so unavoidable, so thoroughly in accord with the existing 
state of things, that the thought of there being any hardship, any 
injustice, any incongruity will hardly occur to a single mind. Still, 
however, it may be asked in what other country on the face of the 
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whole earth could it be so? We, of course, in this country are, as 
we all know, in the very van of civilisation, we are proud to know 
that we are the freest people in the world, we have long taught the 
nations how to live. Yet perhaps there is no people anywhere to be 
found who would regard this large and peculiarly English fact as an 
evidence of a high and desirable kind of civilisation, as a precious 
gift of freedom, or as a lesson that the other nations of the world would 
be the better, the wiser, the happier for learning from us. But, 
however, we have in this country a grand principle, and not more 
grand than simple, that representation and taxation should go 
together. The one implies the other. This is peculiarly English. 
It was undiscovered by the acuteness of the Greeks. It was not 
dreamt of by the legal genius of Rome. In some future time, when 
the contributions of all people and of all ages to political science shall 
be fairly estimated, that we thought out, and acted on this principle, 
will be our sufficient glory. In this we have made the world our 
debtors. Beitso. But how comes it to pass that this simple and 
grand principle, the glory of our island, has no application to, and 
no meaning except that of political disability for, a large proportion 
of Englishmen, who happen, too, to be a part of the English people 
who have contributed quite their fair share towards making our 
country what we are allso proud of? By their labour it is that our 
land is cultivated; on every continent it is their blood that has been 
chiefly shed in maintaining the greatness and the honour of England ; 
it is by them chiefly that our colonial empire, on which we have all 
heard that the sun never sets, has been built up; and in those mighty 
nascent empires beyond the Atlantic and Indian Oceans their brethren 
are not excluded from political rights. As respects what may stand 
in the place of county government in America and Australia the 
thought of excluding them would never so much as occur to a single 
mind, while here the thought of their admission does not occur to a 
single mind. Their exclusion, then, here is something quite excep- 
tional, which has, therefore, to be accounted for; and the only 
explanation is that our system has pauperized the whole class, and 
that those who have been reduced to this condition cannot be regarded 
as fit for the exercise of political power. In fact, the action and 
necessities of territorialism have made them political pariahs. It is 
instructive to observe that the cottages in which they live have some 
rateable value, and, as a matter of fact, are brought into the rate-book, 
and do pay rates; but the general rule is that the estate, either the 
landlord or the farmer, pays the rate and not the labourer. He is 
regarded as propertyless; and it is acknowledged that his wages, 
supplemented by the rate, as emergencies arise, are his only means of 
living. It would, therefore, be ridiculous to endeavour to make a 
man, who is so poor that the rate is raised for the very purpose of 
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keeping him alive when any trouble overtakes him, himself contribute 
towards the rate. And as to the other objects of the rate, why should 
the English agricultural labourer contribute towards the maintenance 
of highways, when a foot-path to the nearest general shop is all that 
a class without property will ever require in the way of roads? Or 
why should he contribute to the maintenance of prisons and of the 
police, when he has no property to protect? All these contradictions, 
and difficulties, and this unsatisfactory position in which this great 
nation is obliged to exhibit itself to the world, arise out of our 
territorial system. 

When we descend from the aggregate of the county to the integer 
of the rural parish, we are confronted by similar consequences, the 
result of the same cause. It would seem incomprehensible to the 
French peasant, if he were told that the peasantry on this side of 
the Channel have nothing to do with the administration of parochial 
affairs. That there should be a properly organized communal 
municipality, and that the peasants should be a part of its constitu- 
ency, appear to him as much a necessity of civilised society as the 
existence of the State or of the family. In his country neither the 
memory nor the ideas of men run to the contrary. Or to pass to the 
other extremity of Europe and of European civilisation, in this matter 
the memories, the ideas, and the practice of the Russian village are 
the same. There the humblest peasant takes his part in the 
management of the affairs of the parish. There was a time, too, in 
this country, before territorialism had established itself on the extinc- 
tion of small and moderately sized properties, when much the same 
kind of political life existed in, and was diffused among the inhabi- 
tants of, our English villages. At that time every parish, as a 
rule, had many small freeholds, and even the serfs, as they had land 
to live by, were not paupers. It is an evidence of how well-to-do, 
and united, and public spirited the inhabitants of parishes then were, 
that they were able among themselves to build all the parish churches 
of England. Under our existing system this could not be done, 
though our aggregate wealth is immeasurably superior to theirs. 
Nor—and this is the point now before us—do our rural parishes in 
general possess the personal requisite for forming rural municipalities. 
In a large proportion of them there is not left a single individual 
who has any abiding interest, any personal concern, in the welfare of 
the parish. One man owns perhaps half-a-dozen parishes. It may 
be, therefore, that all he cares about is the rent which he will spend 
in London, in Scotland, and on the Continent. The occupier, who 
may be gone next Michaelmas, and whose only direct interest is to 
make what he can out of his lease, has no motive for doing anything 
for the permanent benefit of the place. His position limits his . 
thoughts and aims to what will be commercially profitable to him 
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within the term of his lease. The incumbent’s interest, too, in the 
place is generally bounded by his life. He seldom is a native of the 
place, nor will a child of his remain in the place after him. There 
will generally also be a few petty tradesmen, but the bulk of the 
population will always be the propertyless, pauperized labourers. 
How can a municipality be formed out of these materials? It is 
easy to say, but it is not equally easy to understand how it is so, that 
the interests of all these persons are coincident and identical. It 
does not appear in what way the interests of the labourers are those 
of the tenant, or vice versd ; nor in what way the interests of either 
of them are the same as those of the landowner.- And even if 
the interests of all were harmonious, how can a municipality be 
constructed out of a landowner, most probably non-resident, 
an incumbent, a few occupiers, a few petty tradesmen, and perhaps 
fifty or even a hundred labourers? Such a municipality, if it is 
founded on rating, excludes the labourers, that is to say, almost all 
the residents in the place, and who are also the most permanent part 
of the population; and what kind of a municipality would this be? 
And if, on the other hand, the labourers be admitted to the con- 
stituency, then those who have all the property become powerless, 
and those who have no property become complete masters of the 
situation. 

The same prolific source of mischief again shows its baneful in- 
fluence in the village school. The reason why the schools of the 
United States have such great effects is not that they are any way in 
themselves better, or that they actually teach more than ours, but 
that the children who are taught in them are not in so depressed a 
social condition as the children who are taught in ours.’ They come 
from homes in which a fair estimate is taken of knowledge and of 
intellectual culture ; and they themselves naturally come to form the 
same estimate, because they come to see that they will be in a posi- 
tion to turn to account their school acquisitions. The seed is sown 
in ground which is capable of keeping alive the young plant, and of 
maintaining its growth. It is just the reverse of this in the English 
rural parish. Our labourers have been reduced to so low a social and 
mental condition, that anything approximating to a fair estimate of the 
value of knowledge and of intellectual culture is impossible with 
them. And those among the children who do not see any career 
open to them but that of an English agricultural labourer, have no 
motive for exerting themselves at school, or afterwards for keeping 
up what little they learnt at school. With them this, though, of 
course, not universally but pretty generally, is the case. The com- 
plaint from all quarters now is that little is learnt, and that little 
. soon forgotten. It could hardly be otherwise. It is no use taking 
to water a horse who does not wish to drink. It would be quite 
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different if the children in our rural schools came from homes whose 
inmates possessed property, and to whom the acquisition of property 
was fairly opened. 

These schools, then, labour under the deadening disadvantage of 
being maintained for a class who, for the most part, can have no 
distinctly felt motive for turning their schooling to account; they 
also labour under the further disadvantage of being maintained for 
this class by another class, who themselves make no use of them, and 
have no interest in maintaining them. Socially there is as wide and 
deep a gulf between farmers and their labourers as there is between 
the landowner and his tenants. In Switzerland we generally find 
the school the most cherished institution of the village. It is the 
most conspicuous, the most adorned, the best furnished building in 
the place. All are proud of it. All support it gladly. The reason 
of this is that all are able to appreciate its advantages, and that all 
send their children to it. If society in our English villages were 
constructed with a greater number of more easy gradations, we should 
see here something of the same kind. But nothing of the kind is 
possible where the community is composed of one territorial magnate, 
half-a-dozen tenants who can never take root in the place, and fifty 
working hands. Here there is neither homogeneity nor gradation : 
only three distinctly heterogeneous strata. 


I now pass to another fact, which it is the duty of every English- 
man to probe as thoroughly and as honestly as he can, if he has any 
regard for the reputation of his country in the estimation of the 
world, or for the dignity of our common human nature. Of all the 
facts of English life, there is not one which has made so painful an 
impression on the mind of every civilised people as the accounts 
which are perpetually reaching them year after year, and day after 
day, of wife-beating and wife-kicking in this country. It is vain to 
talk to them of our liberties, of our wealth, of our charities. This 
damning fact overbalances everything. To what purpose is every- 
thing else, if this is the issue of the whole? Among all other people 
upon earth, there is nothing to be seen so brutal as this. One has 
the utmost repugnance to use that word, though it must be used, but 
without the intention of implying that our people are by nature 
worse than others. In this we have reached the bad eminence of 
consummate brutality. Still, however, there is another fact, which is 
evidence of perhaps equal degradation, and which is only less com- 
mented on because it does not obtrude itself so prominently on foreign 
attention, and that other fact is the incredible amount—incredible, I 
mean, to any people but ourselyes—of female drunkenness in this 
country. Again, there is no other country in the world where so 
shocking, so revolting a sight is, or, as far as we know, ever has 
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been, exhibited. Here only, in the very bosom of what we fondly 
regard as the highest form of civilisation, do we find men, and those 
Englishmen, with a soulless ferocity beyond that of the lowest 
savages, beating and kicking their wives; and here only do we find 
women, and those English women, reeling about the streets drunken 
at mid-day. I have counted accidentally as many as five cases of the 
former atrocious inversion of humanity in a single London morning 
paper ; and we know that more that five thousand women were con- 
victed last year in London for the latter horrifying offence against 
their womanhood. What an unparalleled amount of human wretched- 
ness! What an abyss of human degradation do these facts imply ! 
And what a formidable danger to society does the existence, in the 
midst of us, of so much brutality constitute, though possibly the danger 
is somewhat lessened by the degradation being so complete! This 
thoroughly exceptional—for it is absolutely confined to this country 
—substitution of something worse than the brute for the man, and 
this utter obliteration of womanly self-respect, must have their origin 
in some exclusively English fact. What can this English fact be? 
In what does the class to which these unhappy beings belong differ 
from the same class in the other civilised countries of the world ? 
The difference lies in this, that in this country for generations they 
have had none of the traiing which comes spontaneously from the 
management and pursuit of property ; and from the possession of, and 
the efforts to improve, a true home; or the efforts, if they have not 
yet got it, to acquire it. This is the schooling nature ordained for 
man. No laws, no police, no churches, no charities are a substitute 
for it. Ifit be missing they all are vain. It engenders, by a self- 
acting process, forethought, industry, self-denial, devotion to the 
family, thrift, self-respect. All other people have this schooling, 
and, therefore, have not suffered this denaturalization. We alone, 
who have not this schooling, have alone been so denaturalized. 
These are the matured effects of the system; and few will suppose 
that the general mass of those upon whom it is brought to bear are 
unaffected by it. Its effects on them will be far from reaching the 
same horrible maturity, yet they are, one must believe, more or less 
the same in kind. How much respect then ought we to feel for the 
man who, having been brought up under this system, has mastered 
its influences, and goes on his humble and hopeless way through life, 
morally none the worse for them. 

I endeavoured in the former of these articles to show that it is 
Free trade that is searching out the economical weakness of our terri- 
torial and pauper system. There is no fighting against economical 
laws. Ifa concern is founded on true economical principles, it will 
stand and flourish, however small; if on false, it will decay and fall, 
however great. It is the same in the economical as in the physio- 
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logical order : not magnitude, but the right ordering of the organism, 
gives vitality. Life is as easy and as energetic in the midge or in 
the speck of moss as in the elephant or the Wellingtonia. So the 
garden plots of France and the continent of America are cultivated 
with equal certainty of profit, and without any apprehension that 
any conjuncture of events will throw either of them out of cultivation. 
But if an organism become ill adapted to the conditions of its exist- 
ence, it must either adapt itself to them or submit to extinction. 
Our agricultural system is no longer capable of contending with the 
existing conditions of commerce. No wonder, then, that those who 
think that the glory of our civilisation will fade away, and the sun 
of England once more set for ever, if free access to the acquisition of 
the soil of England be opened to the people of England, are now 
stirring themselves for the overthrow of Free trade ; for, undoubtedly, 
it is Free trade that has brought on the crisis. The success, however, 
of the movement cannot be regarded as hopeful. Every restriction 
on commerce is, so far as it goes, an increase of the cost of living; 
every increase in the cost of living is, so far as it goes, an increase in 
the cost of production ; and every increase in the cost of production, 
so far as it goes, lessens our power of competing in the markets of 
the world: that is to say, the effect will be that they will take less 
from us, and we shall get less from them. Besides, we are now 
coming to understand that Free trade is the law of nature; because 
it alone can make all the products of the world accessible to all the 
inhabitants of the world. Every man has a right to as much of all 
the products of the whole earth, the common patrimony, as his 
industry and intelligence would enable him to command; and no 
man has a right to limit the exercise and fruition of this right in 
another. There is, however, one way in which English agriculture 
may be enabled to meet Free trade, and that is by being itself set 
free. Freedom can be combated only by freedom. With our 
abundance of cheap capital, and with our short and easy transport to a 
market of thirty-four million mouths, we have not much to fear, if 
only the existing shackles be removed both from the ownership and 
from the cultivation of the soil, and if in the labourer something of 
the spirit and career of freedom be substituted for the spirit and 
the career of pauperism. 


F. Baruam ZINCKE. 





THE MARBLES OF AGINA. 


I nave dwelt the more emphatically upon the purely sensuous 
aspects of early Greek art, on the beauty and charm of its mere 
material and workmanship, the grace of hand in it, its chryselephan- 
tine character, because the direction of all the more general 
criticism since Lessing has been, somewhat one-sidedly, towards the 
ideal or abstract element in Greek art, towards what we may call its 
philosophical aspect. And indeed this philosophical element, a 
tendency to the realisation of a certain inward, abstract, intellectual 
ideal, is also at work in Greek art—a tendency which, if that chrys- 
elephantine influence is called Ionian, may rightly be called the 
Dorian, or, in reference to its broader scope, the European influence ; 
and this European influence or tendency is really towards the 
impression of an order, a sanity, a proportion in all work, which 
shall reflect the inward order of human reason, now fully conscious 
of itself,—towards a sort of art in which the record and delineation 
of humanity, as active in the wide, inward world of its passion and 
thought, has become more or less definitely the aim of all artistic 
handicraft. 

In undergoing the action of these two opposing influences, and by 
harmonising in itself their antagonism, Greek sculpture does but 
reflect the larger movements of more general Greek history. All 
through Greek history we may trace, in every sphere of the activity 
of the Greek mind, the action of these two opposing tendencies,— 
the centrifugal and centripetal tendencies, as we may perhaps not 
too fancifully call them. There is the centrifugal, the Ionian, 
the Asiatic tendency, flying from the centre, working with little 
forethought straight before it, in the development of every thought 
and fancy ; throwing itself forth in endless play of undirected imagi- 
nation; delighting in brightness and colour, in beautiful material, 
in changeful form everywhere, in poetry, in philosophy, even in 
architecture and its subordinate crafts. In the social and political 
order it rejoices in the freest action of local and personal influences ; 
its restless versatility drives it towards the assertion of the principles 
of separatism, of individualism,—the separation of state from state, 
the maintenance of local religions, the development of the individual 
in that which is most peculiar and individual in him. Its claim is 
in its grace, its freedom and happiness, its lively interest, the variety 
of its gifts to civilisation ; its weakness is self-evident, and was what 
made the unity of Greece impossible. It is this centrifugal tendency 
which Plato is desirous to cure, by maintaining, over against it, the 
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Dorian influence of a severe simplification everywhere, in society, in 
culture, in the very physical nature of man. An enemy everywhere 
to variegation, to what is cunning or “ myriad-minded,” he sets him- 
self, in mythology, in music, in poetry, in every kind of art, to 
enforce the ideal of a sort of Parmenidean abstractness and calm. 

This exaggerated ideal of Plato’s is, however, only the exaggeration 
of that salutary European tendency, which, finding human mind the 
most absolutely real and precious thing in the world, enforces every- 
where the impress of its sanity, its profound reflections upon things 
as they really are, its sense of proportion. It is the centripetal ten- 
dency, which links individuals to each other, states to states, one period 
of organic growth to another, under the reign of a composed, rational, 
self-conscious order, in the universal light of the understanding. 

Whether or not this temper, so clearly traceable as a distinct 
influence in the course of Greek development, was indeed the peculiar 
gift of the Dorian race, certainly that race is the best illustration of 
it, in its love of order, of that severe composition everywhere, of which 
the Dorian style of architecture is, as it were, a material symbol—in 
its constant aspiration after what is earnest and dignified, as exem- 
plified most evidently in the religion of its predilection, the religion 
of Apollo. ; o 

For as that Ionian influence, the chryselephantine influence, had 
its patron in Hephestus, was the religion of Hephzstus, husband of 
Aphrodite, the representation of exquisite workmanship, of fine art 
in metal, coming from the East in close connection with the artificial 
furtherance, through dress and personal ornament, of the beauty of 
the body; so that, Dorian or European influence embodied itself in 
the religion of Apollo. For the development of this or that mytho- 
logical conception, from its root in fact or law of the physical world, 
is very various in its course. Thus, Demeter, the spirit of life in 
grass,—and Dionysus, the “spiritual form” of life in the green 
sap,—remain, to the end of men’s thoughts and fancies about them, 
almost wholly physical. But Apollo, the “ spiritual form” of 
sunbeams, early becomes, (the merely physical element in his con- 
stitution being almost wholly suppressed,) exclusively ethical,—the 
“ spiritual form ”’ of inward or intellectual light, in all its manifesta- 
tions. He represents all those specially European ideas, of a reason- 
able, personal freedom, as understood in Greece ; of a reasonable 
polity ; of the sanity of soul and body, through the cure of disease 
and of the sense of sin; of the perfecting of both by reasonable 
exercise or ascésis : his religion is a sort of embodied equity, its aim 
the realisation of fair reason and just consideration of the truth of 
things everywhere. 

I cannot dwell on the general aspects of this subject further, but 
remark that in art also the religion of Apollo was a sanction of, and 
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an encouragement towards the true valuation of humanity, in its 
sanity, its proportion, its knowledge of itself. Following after this, 
Greek art attained, in its reproductions of human form, not merely to 
the profound expression of the highest indwelling spirit of human 
intelligence, but to the expression also of the great human passions, 
of the powerful movements as well as of the calm and peaceful order 
of the soul, as finding in the affections of the body a language, the 
elements of which the artist might analyse, and then combine, order, 
and recompose. In relation to music, to art, to all those matters 
over which the Muses preside, Apollo, as distinct from Hermes, 
seems to be the representative and patron of what I may call veason- 
able music, of a great intelligence at work in art, of beauty attained 
through the conscious realisation of ideas. They were the cities 
of the Dorian affinity which early brought to perfection that most 
characteristic of Greek institutions, the sacred dance, with the whole 
gymnastic system which was its natural accompaniment. And it 
was the familiar spectacle of that living sculpture which developed, 
perhaps, beyond everything else in the Greek mind, at its best, a 
sense of the beauty and significance of the human form. 

Into that bewildered, dazzling world of minute and dainty handi- 
craft—the chamber of Paris, the house of Alcinous—in which the 
form of man alone had no adequate place, and as yet, properly, was 
not, this Dorian, European, Apolline influence introduced the intel- 
ligent and spiritual human presence, and gave it its true value, a 
value consistently maintained to the end of Greek art, by a steady 
hold upon and preoccupation with the inward harmony and system 
of human personality. 

In the works of the Asiatic tradition, in the marbles of Nineveh, 
for instance, and in the early Greek art, so far as we can see, which 
derives from it, as, for example, in the archaic remains from Cyprus, the 
form of man is inadequate, and below the measure of perfection attained 
there in the representation of the lower forms of life; just as in the 
little reflective art of Japan, so lovely in its reproduction of flower 
or bird, the human form alone comes almost as a caricature, or is at 
least untouched by any higher ideal. To that Asiatic tradition, then, 
with its perfect craftsmanship, its consummate skill in design, its 
power of hand, the Dorian, the European, the true Hellenic influence 
brought a revelation of the soul and body of man. 

And we come at last to a monument, the marbles of Aigina, 
which bears upon it the full expression of this humanism,—to a 
work, in which the presence of man, realised with complete mastery 
of hand, and with clear apprehension of how he actually is and 
moves and looks, is touched with the freshest sense of that new-found, 
inward value; the energy of worthy passions purifying, the light of 
his reason shining through, bodily forms and motions, solemnised, 
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attractive, pathetic. "We have reached an extant work, real and 
visible, of an importance out of all proportion to anything actually 
remaining of earlier art, and justifying, by its direct interest 
and charm, our long prelude on the beginnings of Greek sculpture, 
while there was still almost nothing actually to see. 

These fifteen figures of Parian marble, of about two-thirds the size 
of life, forming, with some deficiencies, the east and west gables of 
a temple of Athene, the ruins of which still stand on a hill-side by 
the sea-shore, in a remote part of the island of A‘gina, were dis- 
covered in the year 1811, and having been purchased by the Crown 
Prince, afterwards Louis I., of Bavaria, are now the great ornament 
of the Glyptothek, or Museum of Sculpture, at Munich. The group 
in each gable consisted of eleven figures; and of the fifteen larger 
figures discovered, five belong to the eastern, ten to the western 
gable, so that the western gable is complete with the exception of 
one figure, which should stand where the beautiful figure, borrowed 
from the eastern gable, bending down towards the fallen leader, at 
Munich actually is; certain fragments showing that the lost figure 
corresponded essentially to this, which has therefore been trans- 
ferred hither from its place in the less complete group to which it 
properly belongs. For there are two legitimate views or motives in 
the restoration of ancient sculpture, the antiquarian and esthetic, as 
they may be termed, respectively ; the former limiting itself to the 
bare presentation of what actually remains of the ancient work, 
braving all shock to living eyes from the mutilated nose or chin; 
while the latter, the esthetic method, requires that, with the least 
possible addition or interference, by the most skilful living hand 
procurable, the object shall be made to please, or at least content the 
living eye, seeking enjoyment, and not a bare fact of science, in the 
spectacle of ancient art. This latter way of restoration,—the 
esthetic way,—followed by the famous connoisseurs of the Renais- 
sance, has been followed here; and the visitor to Munich actually 
sees the marbles of Avgina, as restored after a model by the tasteful 
hand of Thorwaldsen. 

Different views have, however, been maintained as to the right 
grouping of the figures; but the composition of the two groups was 
apparently similar, not only in general character but in a certain 
degree of correspondence of all the figures, each to each. And in 
both the subject is a combat,—a combat between Greeks and Asiatics 
concerning the body of a Greek hero, fallen among the foemen,—an 
incident so characteristic of the poetry of the heroic wars. In both 
cases, Athene, whose temple this sculpture was designed to decorate, 
intervenes, her image being complete in the western gable, the head 
and some other fragments remaining of that in the eastern. The 
incidents represented were probably chosen with reference to the 
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traditions of Aigina in connection with the Trojan war. Greek 
legend is ever deeply coloured by local interest and sentiment, and 
this monument probably celebrates Telamon, and Ajax his son, the 
heroes who established the fame of gina, and whom the united 
Greeks, on the morning of the battle of Salamis, in which the 
AXginetans were distinguished above all other Greeks in bravery, 
invited as their peculiar, spiritual allies from that island. 

Accordingly, antiquarians are, for the most part, of opinion that 
the eastern gable represents the combat of Hercules, (Hercules being 
the only figure among the warriors certainly to be identified,) and of 
his comrade Telamon, against Laomedon of Troy, in which, pro- 
perly, Hercules was leader, but here, as squire and archer, is made 
to give the first place to Telamon, as the titular hero of the place. 
Opinion is not so definite regarding the subject of the western gable, 
which, however, probably represents the combat between the Greeks 
and Trojans over the body of Patroclus. In both cases an Aiginetan 
hero, in the eastern gable Telamon, in the western his son Ajax, is 
represented in the extreme crisis of battle, such a crisis as, according 
to the deep religiousness of the Greeks of that age, was a motive 
for the visible intervention of the goddess in favour of her chosen 
people. 

Opinion as to the date of the work, based mainly on the character- 
istics of the work itself, has varied within a period ranging from the 
middle of the sixtieth to the middle of the seventieth Olympiad, 
inclining on the whole to the later date, in the period of the Ionian 
revolt against Persia, and a few years earlier than the battle of 
Marathon. 

In this monument, then, we have a revelation in the sphere of art, of 
the temper which made the victories of Marathon and Salamis possible, 
of the true spirit of Greek chivalry as displayed in the Persian war, 
and in the highly ideal conception of its events, expressed in Herodotus 
and approving itself minutely to the minds of the Greeks, as a series 
of affairs in which the gods and heroes of old time personally inter- 
vened, and that not as mere shadows. It was natural that the high- 
pitched temper, the stress of thought and feeling, which ended in the 
final conflict of Greek liberty with Asiatic barbarism, should stimu- 
late quite a new interest in the poetic legends of the earlier conflict 
between them in the heroic age. As the events of the Crusades and 
the chivalrous spirit of that period leading men’s minds back to 
ponder over the deeds of Charlemagne and his paladins, gave birth 
to the composition of the Song of Roland, just so this Aginetan 
sculpture displays the Greeks of a later age feeding their enthusiasm 
on the legend of a distant past, and is a link between Herodotus and 
Homer. In those ideal figures, pensive a little from the first, we 
may suppose, with the shadowiness of a past age, we may yet see 
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how Greeks of the time of Themistocles really conceived of Homeric 
knight and squire. 

Some other fragments of art, also discovered in ‘gina, and sup- 
posed to be contemporary with the temple of Athene, tend, by their 
roughness and immaturity, to show that this small building, so united 
in its effect, so complete in its simplicity, in the symmetry of its two 
main groups of sculpture, was the perfect artistic flower of its time 
and place. Yet within the limits of this simple unity, so important 
an element in the charm and impressiveness of the place, a certain 
inequality of design and execution may be detected ; the hand of a 
slightly earlier master, probably, having worked in the western gable, 
while the master of the eastern gable has gone some steps farther 
than he in fineness and power of expression; the figure of the sup- 
posed Ajax, stooping forward in the present arrangement of the 
western group, but really borrowed, as I said, from the eastern, and 
which has in it something above the type of the figures grouped 
round it, being this later sculptor’s work. Yet Overbeck, who has 
elaborated the points of this distinction of styles, commends without 
reserve the technical excellence of the whole work, executed, as he 
says, ‘with an application of all known instruments of sculpture ; 
the delicate calculation of weight in the composition of the several 
parts, allowing the artist to dispense with all artificial supports, and 
to set his figures, with all their complex motions, and yet with plinths 
only three inches thick, into the basis of the gable; the bold use of 
the chisel, which wrought the shield, on the freely-held arm, down to 
a thickness of scarcely three inches; the fineness of the execution, 
even in parts of the work invisible to an ordinary spectator, in the 
diligent finishing of which the only motive of the artist was to satisfy 
his own conviction as to the nature of good sculpture.” 

It was the Dorian cities, Plato tells us, which first shook off the 
false Asiatic shame, and stripped off their clothing for purposes of 
exercise and training in the gymnasium ; and it was part of the Dorian 
or European influence to assert the value in art of the unveiled and 
healthy human form. And here the artists of gina, notwithstand- 
ing Homer’s description of Greek armour, glowing like the sun itself, 
have displayed the Greek warriors—Greek and Trojan alike—not in 
the equipments they would really have worn, but naked,—flesh fairer 
than that golden armour, though more subdued and tranquil in effect 
on the spectator, the undraped form of man coming like an embodi- 
ment of the Hellenic spirit, and as an element of temperance, into the 
somewhat gaudy spectacle of Asiatic, or archaic art. Paris alone 
bears his dainty trappings, characteristically,—a coat of golden scale- 
work, the scales set on a lining of canvas or leather, shifting deftly 
over the delicate body beneath, and represented on the gable by 
gilding, or real gilt metal perhaps, 
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It was characteristic also of that more truly Hellenic art—another 
element of its temperance—to adopt the use of marble in its works; 
and the material of these figures is the white marble of Paros. Traces 
of colour have, however, been found on certain parts of them. The 
outer surfaces of the shields and helmets have been blue; their inner 
parts and the crests of the helmets, red; the hem of the drapery of 
Athene, the edges of her sandals, the plinths on which the figures 
stand, also red ; one quiver red, another blue; the eyes and lips, too, 
coloured; perhaps, the hair. There was just a limited and conven- 
tionalised use of colour, in effect, upon the marble. 

And although the actual material of these figures is marble, its 
coolness and massiveness suiting the growing severity of Greek 
thought, yet they have their reminiscences of work in bronze, in a 
certain slimness and tenuity, a certain dainty lightness of poise in 
their grouping, which remains in the memory as a peculiar note of 
their style; the possibility of such easy and graceful balancing being 
one of the privileges or opportunities of statuary in cast metal, of 
that hollow casting in which the whole weight of the work is so much 
less than that of a work of equal size in marble, and which permits a 
so much wider and freer disposition of the parts about its centre of 
gravity. In A%Qgina the tradition of metal work seems to have been 
strong, and Onatas, whose name is closely connected with Aigina, 
and who is contemporary with the presumably later portion of this 
monument, was above alla worker in bronze. Here again, in this 
lurking spirit of metal work, we have a new element of complexity in 
the character of these precious remains. And then, to compass the 
whole work in our imagination, we must conceive yet another 
element in the conjoint effect : metal being actually mingled with the 
marble, brought thus to its daintiest point of refinement, as the little 
holes indicate, bored into the marble figures for the attachment of 
certain accessories in bronze,—lances, swords, bows, the Medusa also 
on the egis of Athene, and its fringe of little snakes. 

And as there was no adequate consciousness and recognition of the 
essentials of man’s nature in the older, oriental art, so there is no 
pathos, no Aumanity in the more special sense, but a kind of hard- 
ness and cruelty rather, in those oft-repeated, long, matter-of-fact 
processions, on the marbles of Nineveh, of slave-like soldiers on their 
way to battle mechanically, or of captives on their way to slavery or 
death, for the satisfaction of the great king. These Greek marbles, 
on the contrary, with that figure yearning forward so graciously to 
the fallen leader, are deeply impressed with a natural pathetic effect 
—the true reflection again of the temper of Homer in speaking of 
war. Ares, the god of war himself, we must remember, is, according 
to his original import, the god of storms, of winter raging among 
the forests of the Thracian mountains, a brother of the north wind. 
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Afterwards only, surviving many minor gods of war, he becomes a 
leader of hosts, a sort of divine knight and patron of knighthood ; 
and, through the old intricate connection of love and war, and that 
amorousness which is the universally conceded privilege of the 
soldier’s life, he comes to be very near Aphrodite,—the paramour of 
the goddess of physical beauty. So that the idea of a sort of soft 
dalliance mingles, in his character, so unlike that of the Christian 
leader, Saint George, with the idea of savage, warlike impulses; the 
fair, soft creature suddenly raging like a storm, to which, in its 
various wild incidents, war is constantly likened in Homer; the 
effects of delicate youth and of tempest blending, in Ares, into one 
expression, not without that cruelty which mingles also, like the 
influence of some malign fate upon him, with the finer charac- 
teristics of Achilles, who is a kind of merely human double of Ares. 
And in Homer’s impressions of war the same elements are blent,— 
the delicacy, the beauty of youth, especially, making it so fit for 
purposes of love, spoiled and wasted by the random flood and fire of 
a violent tempest; the glittering beauty of the Greek “‘ war-men,” 
expressed in so many brilliant figures, and the splendour of their 
equipments, in collision with the miserable accidents of battle, and 
the grotesque indignities of death in it, brought home to our fancy 
by a hundred pathetic incidents,—the sword hot with slaughter, the 
stifling blood in the throat, the spoiling of the body in every member 
severally. He thinks of, and records, at his early ending, the distant 
home from which the boy came, who goes stumbling now, just 
stricken so wretchedly, his bowels in his hands. He pushes the 
expression of this contrast to the macabre even, suggesting the 
approach of those lower forms of life which await to-morrow the fair 
bodies of the heroes, who strive and fall to-day like these in the 
KXginetan gables. For it is just that twofold sentiment which this 
sculpture has embodied. The seemingly stronger hand which 
wrought the eastern gable has shown itself strongest in the rigid 
expression of the truth of pain, in the mouth of the famous recum- 
bent figure on the extreme left, the lips just open at the corner, and 
in the hard-shut lips of Hercules. Otherwise, these figures all 
smile faintly, almost like the monumental effigies of the Middle Age, 
with a smile which, even if it be but a result of the mere conven- 
tionality of an art still somewhat immature, has just the pathetic 
effect of Homer’s conventional epithet “tender,” when he speaks of 
the flesh of his heroes. ; 
And together with this touching power there is also in this work 
the effect of an early simplicity, the charm of its limitations. For 
as art which has passed its prime has sometimes the charm of an 
absolute refinement in taste and workmanship, so immature art also, 
as we now see, has its own attractiveness in the naiveté, the freshness 
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of spirit, which finds power and interest in simple motives of feeling, 
and in the freshness of hand, which has a sense of enjoyment in 
mechanical processes still performed unmechanically, in the spending 
of care and intelligence on every touch. As regards Italian art, the 
sculpture and paintings of the earlier Renaissance, the sesthetic value 
of this naiveté is now well understood ; but it has its value in Greek 
sculpture also. There, too, is a succession of phases through which 
the artistic power and purpose grew to maturity, with the enduring 
charm of an unconventional, unsophisticated freshness, in that very 
early stage of it illustrated by these marbles of Aigina, not less than 
in the work of Verrocchio and Mino of Fiesole. Effects of this we 
may note in that sculpture of A%gina, not merely in the simplicity, 
or monotony even, of the whole composition, and in the exact 
and formal correspondence of one gable to the other, but in the 
simple readiness with which the designer makes the two second 
spearmen kneel, against the probability of the thing, so as just to fill 
the space he has to compose in. The profiles are still not yet of the 
fully developed Greek type, but have a somewhat sharp prominence 
of nose and chin, as in Etrurian design, in the early sculpture of 
Cyprus, and in the earlier Greek vases; and the general porportions 
of the body in relation to the shoulders are still somewhat archaically 
slim. But then the workman is at work in dry earnestness, with a 
sort of hard strength in detail, a scrupulousness verging on stiffness, 
like that of an early Flemish painter; he communicates to us his 
still youthful sense of pleasure in the experience of the first rudi- 
mentary difficulties of his art overcome. And withal, these figures 
have in them a true expression of life, of animation. In this 
monument of Greek chivalry, pensive and visionary as it may seem, 
those old Greek knights live with a truth like that of Homer or 
Chaucer. In a sort of stiff grace, combined with a sense of 
things bright or sorrowful directly felt, the A ginetan workman is as 
it were the Chaucer of Greek sculpture. 


Water H. Pater. 








BAGEHOT AS AN ECONOMIST:! 


Tne publication of these Economic Studies, the incomplete frag- 
ments of a book on English political economy which Bagehot was 
engaged upon at the time of his death, suggests to me the task, I 
had almost said the duty, of endeavouring to estimate the position 
which he held as an economist and the service he has rendered to 
economic science. Readers of the present book will see at once the 
reason of this in Mr. Hutton’s statement in the preface that during 
the last years of Bagehot?s life I “had a better knowledge of his 
economic mind than any other person.” I should not like to claim 
for myself so much as this statement implies. Bagehot was not 
given to egotistical gossip about himself or what he had done or 
meant to do ; he left his works as they were completed to speak for 
themselves. To some extent I can only appreciate his finished work 
as it is open to all the world to appreciate it. But it was my 
happy fortune in the last nine years of his life, when his writing 
was mainly on economic subjects, to be intimately associated with 
him in the conduct of the Economist newspaper. During this period, 
accordingly, I had not only to discuss topics of political economy 
with him, especially the topics of banking and the money market, in- 
cessantly, but I had to know his mind so thoroughly on all leading 
subjects of the day as to be able to write in accordance with his views 
when he was himself at a distance. It will be my own fault, there- 
fore, if I have not something to contribute towards a knowledge of 
his work, while the ability to do so constitutes a corresponding obli- 
gation, considering how important that work was, although as I 
have said I can pretend to little explicit knowledge beyond what 
can be derived from the writings themselves of what Bagehot 
thought or intended to accomplish. 

I must claim, however, some indulgence in attempting the task I 
propose. I had only too little thought whilst we were together that 
such a task would ever devolve on me, and I should have accounted 
it almost a profanation to contemplate writing of so intimate a friend 
and on this subject also in some degree a master. I am thus unable 
to remember much that I should like to recall. Nor can I lay any 
claim to experience in literary criticism, which would be so invalu- 
able in writing of a man himself so perfect in this kind of work. 
If I can tell something which may afterwards help an expert critic 
in discussing Bagehot’s position and work as an economist I shall 
be satisfied with my success, however imperfect my own estimate 


(1) Economie Studies. By the late Walter Bagchot. Edited by Richard Holt Hutton. 
London: Longmans. 1880. 
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may be. It will be generally agreed, I believe, that his labours 
were so important as to command an attempt like this, at whatever 
cost and risk to the writer himself. 


I. 


Let me do something at the outset to describe my own view of his 
leading characteristics and qualifications as a writer on economic 
subjects. Mr. Hutton has described so fully and perfectly what 
Bagehot was as a writer altogether, and this upon a basis of know- 
ledge and intimacy which no other friend could possess, that all I 
can hope to say is by way of supplement ; but Mr, Hutton has pur- 
posely left a blank in his description, and perhaps there is some- 
thing to be added. So far as he goes, however, I can only echo 
what he has said in protest against the common idea of Bagehot as 
being primarily an economist instead of his being primarily a man 
of letters of strong genius and imagination, who happened, amongst 
other things, and subordinate to other things, viewing his literary 
life as a whole, to take up with “ Political Economy.’ This point 
is so important in any description of Bagehot as an economist and 
of the characteristic work he did, that I may quote in extenso what 
Mr. Hutton has said :— 


‘* While of course it has given me great pleasure, as it must have given pleasure 
to all Bagehot’s friends, to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s evidently 
genuine tribute to his financial sagacity in the Budget speech of 1877; and 
Lord Granville’s eloquent acknowledgment of the value of Bagehot’s political 
counsels as editor of the Economist in the speech delivered at the London 
University on May 9th, 1877, I have sometimes felt somewhat unreasonably 
vexed that those who appreciated so well what I may almost call the smallest 
part of him appeared to know so little of the essence of him,—of the high- 
spirited, buoyant, subtle, speculative nature in which the imaginative qualities 
were even more remarkable than the judgment, and were indeed at the root of 
all that was strongest in the judgment—of the gay and dashing humour, 
which was the life of every conversation in which he joined—and of the visionary 
nature to which the commonest things often seemed the most marvellous, and 
the marvellous things the most intrinsically probable. To those who hear of 
Bagehot only as an original political economist and a lucid political thinker, a 
curiously false image of him must be suggested. If they are among the 
multitude misled by Carlyle, who regard all political economists as the ‘ dreary 
professors of a dismal science,’ they will probably conjure up an arid dis- 
quisitionist on value and cost of production, and even if assured of Bagehot’s 
imaginative power, they may perhaps only understand by the expression that 
capacity for feverish preoccupation which makes the mention of ‘ Peel’s Act’ 
summon up to the faces of certain fanatics a hectic glow, as the rumour of 
paper currencies blanches others with the pallor of true passion. The truth, 
however, is that the best qualities which Bagehot had, both as economist and 
politician, were of a kind which the majority of economists and politicians do 
not specially possess. I do not mean that it was in any way an accident that 
he was an original thinker in either sphere; far from it. But I do think that 
what he brought to political and economical science, he brought in some sense 
from outside their normal range —that the man of business and financier in him 
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fell within such sharp and well-defined limits, that he knew better than most 


of his class where their special weakness lay and where their special functions 
ended.” 


No one who drank even for a little of the champagne of Bagehot’s 
wide discursive talk, full of humour and side-lights on every subject 
he touched, will fail to appreciate this description. He was as far as 
possible from giving the idea of a man with a special genius for a 
subject and much absorbed in it. As far as my own experience goes, 
our business talks, though having for end and object the conduct of 
a political and business newspaper, always travelled much wider than 
the record. Not to speak of his interest in literature and philosophy, 
he had the keenest interest, for instance, in the essential differences 
of system between English and Scotch law and English and Scotch 
forms of local and judicial administration, a subject which grew out 
of some business topics in the beginning of our acquaintance ; in the 
art of money-making, as distinguished from mere knowledge and 
skill in economics and the methods and subjects of business; in the 
working of personal motives of revenge and the like, as they affected 
the great game which was constantly playing before us in the City ; 
similarly, in politics, in the personal element, the personal and family 
relationships of our public men, which he believed to have far more 
effect on the course of politics and parties, and the making or marring 
of careers, than the outside world supposes. I only mention a frag- 
ment of the things about which he was intellectually curious, and 
which were yet far enough away from the special subjects before us. 
Nothing of this will seem surprising to the editors and contributors 
of our leading journals, who know how necessary it is that the mind 
should play freely about many subjects to be able to choose properly 
a line upon any one subject; but Bagehot undoubtedly , possessed 
the qguasi-omniscience so necessary in the highest journalism as well 
as the best literature in an unusual degree, and as such he could not 
be primarily an economist as the world understood him. He was 
something very much greater—a thinker of some new ideas of great 
value in the science, and a describer of the modern world of business, 
which is so different from the world of business that existed only one 
or two generations ago, and which alone could be in the minds of 
earlier writers on political economy; and he was all this in part 
because the study of political economy formed only a portion of his 
intellectual interests. 

Perhaps I may add, at the risk of saying something apparently 
tending to diminish his reputation, but which it seems absolutely 
necessary to say in order to make quite clear how he was great, that 
there was a disposition, among politicians especially, to defer to 
Bagehot as an economic authority on subjects where he had no claim 
to authority, and which were foreign to the special work he did. 

VOL. XXVII. N.S. 00 
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For reasons which will afterwards appear, he was not “first,” I 
think, on currency or finance, or almost any of the dismal topics 
which are usually thought to be the main things in economic science. 
There could be no better practical adviser on such topics, and the 
advice was so good that people did not reflect on its being due to 
qualities which were outside the economic range ; but he was not the 
authority, in the strict sense, which those who took the advice sup- 
posed. To give only one illustration of how he was wrongly deferred 
to. The other day a remark in one of his Silver essays respecting 
the fall in silver, to the effect that “‘so grave a misfortune has seldom 
happened to any Government so suddenly and so completely from 
causes out of its control,” was quoted by a rising member of the 
present Government as conclusive of the singularity and magnitude 
of the evil of loss by exchange on which the Indian Government is 
always dwelling. I doubt if the obiter dicta of authors any more 
than of judges are properly quotable in this way; they ought not to 
count unless they are material in the argument; and I am quite 
sure, if he had lived, Bagehot would have modified his judgment as 
to the loss of the Indian Government, the statement of which he had 
been content at first to take from themselves. But what I wish to 
observe is that Bagehot was no special authority on such a point at 
all, having neither the statistical nor financial knowledge at first 
sight necessary to form a judgment. The statement is palpably 
untrue. Every Government that has had to submit to war and 
invasion has suffered far more from such causes than the Indian 
Government from the fall in silver; and that Government itself has 
suffered quite as much, if not more, from famines as it has really 
suffered from the fall in silver. If Bagehot had had time to study 
the subject, and had had before him the evidence pro and con as to 
what the loss of the Indian Government really is, his opinion would 
have been practically valuable and probably a safe one to follow, but 
it would not have been so as that of an authority on the subject 
itself forming a first-hand opinion upon it. His special province was 
something much greater, but at the same time entirely different. 

While his wide imagination and various knowledge fitted Bagehot 
to be a discoverer and describer in the economic field, I would notice 
as a special quality his business imagination. He notes this as a 
quality of James Wilson in language so felicitous that there is 
nothing more to be said in describing what is meant by this quality, 
though it was not in Bagehot, as he states it to have been in Wilson, 
a “predominating power.” Still it was present so largely as to be 
most striking. What he says of Wilson is :— 


“He had a great power of conceiving transactions. Political economy was 
to him the science of buying and selling, and of the ordinary bargains of men 
he had a very steady and distinct conception. In explaining such subjects he 
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did not begin, as political economists have been wittily said to do, with, ‘Sup- 
pose a man upon an island,’ but ‘ What they do in the City is this;’ ‘ The real 
course of business is so and so..... ” His ‘business imagination’ enabled 
him to see ‘what men did,’ and ‘why they did it;’ ‘why they ought to do it,’ 
and ‘why they ought not to do it.’” 


Political economy was certainly more to Bagehot than the science 
of buying and selling, but so far as it is concerned with buying and 
selling he had all the power which he ascribes to James Wilson to 
understand it. Given a set of circumstances, no matter how novel, 
he would predict what the business man would do and what the net 
result of the operation would be. Most people will recollect how he 
predicted in his Silver essays that the fall in the exchange with 
India would stimulate exports from that country and check imports 
of goods into it, thus stimulating the import of silver—a prediction 
which was strikingly fulfilled. This was entirely the fruit of his 
“business imagination.’ He knew, as by an instinct, what the 
business man would do in the new circumstances, and “ putting two 
and two together” he was able to predict the result as well. But 
the quality with Bagehot was not confined to a knowledge of what 
particular operations and their results would be. As I have said, he 
was deeply interested in the art of money-making, and he imagined 
vividly the entire mental state of business men. How profits 
were made in different trades—in a whole class, for instance, such as 
insurance and banking, by means of money being brought to those 
engaged in them, who required no capital of their own except by 
way of guarantee and to obtain credit—was a constant study to him, 
as were the shifts and devices of the struggling and unsuccessful 
traders in all trades. The result is seen in every page almost of his 
writing. He is the very antithesis of the literary economists whom 
he describes as “like physiologists who have never dissected ; like 
astronomers who have never seen the stars.’ But the eye brings to 
a subject what it has the power of ‘seeing, and there have been 
literary economists conversant with business and immersed in it as 
Bagehot was, whose eyes were blinded that they could not see. 

Another feature I should like to put forward as characteristic of 
Bagehot was his ‘quantitative’ sense—his knowledge and feeling 
of the “how much” in dealing with the complex working of 
economic tendencies. Much economic writing is abstract, and 
necessarily so. You can say, for instance, that import duties tend 
to diminish trade between countries, and that import duties on 
articles imported from abroad, the same kind of articles being pro- 
duced at home, are peculiarly mischievous; or that fluctuating 
exchanges are injurious to trade. But in the concrete world there 
is something more to be done. Here the “how much” is very often 
the only vital question. Fluctuating exchanges may be injurious to 
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trade, but then they may be more tolerable than the evils incidental 
to some remedial course you propose. Import duties may also have 
to be tolerated as less injurious or more practicable than some other 
form of taxation; and even import duties, which are protective, may 
in given circumstances have to be submitted to for the sake of 
revenue or to prevent the mischief of too sudden changes. In 
dealing with concrete things, then, and the applications of his 
science, the economist must know where to place his emphasis—to 
be able to measure one evil against another and one force against 
another. And the sense necessary for this was Bagehot’s in an 
unusual degree. This is conspicuously manifest in one of the dis- 
cussions he was most interested in—that of the Bank reserve, which 
occupies so large a space in his Lombard Street. The amount of 
that reserve, the kind of liabilities it has to meet as well as their 
amount, the nature and measure of the forces which may act on it 
and through it on the rate of discount, are all questions in which 
degree is everything, and which require much discussion in the 
concrete, although in the abstract it is so easy to say that bankers. 
must keep an adequate reserve, and that rates of discount must rise 
when it is becoming inadequate, and fall when it is becoming 
redundant. But everywhere and always this quantitative sense 
was present when the discussion made it necessary. And the 
value of this quality cannot, I believe, be over-estimated. The 
most useful part of economic writing now requires the use of quan- 
titative methods, or at least the appreciation of quantities. The 
effect of all economic changes or tendencies in the mass can only be 
appreciated quantitatively, and it is with the effect in the mass, not 
merely with tendencies in the abstract, that people are concerned. 
The abstract science was a necessary preliminary, but it is mainly a 
means to an end. 

I do not mean by all this that the economist who weighs quanti- 
ties should be himself a skilled manipulator of figures, although the 
power of manipulating them and so dealing with evidence at first- 
hand may be indispensable to the best authority on statistical and 
financial questions. Indeed, much of the interest for me in Bage- 
hot’s possession of this quantitative sense lies in the fact that one of 
the difficulties he had to contend with in life, as Mr. Hutton notices 
in his memoir, was a repugnance to minute detail, including an 
aversion to manipulate figures, all but amounting to inability to 
“‘add up.” The petty detail which most people find easy enough 
was, beyond measure, irksome to him, and the irksomeness was 
aggravated, when I knew him, by weak eyesight. But columns of 
figures are not statistics though they are the raw material of statis- 
ticians, and this Bagehot fully proved by his remarkable appreciation 
of the numerical element in economic problems, all the while he had 
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these technical difficulties in his way. In this quality he was second 
to no statistician I have ever met, and infinitely superior to most. 
Though it is a less material point, I should like to add, for the sake 
of bringing out the true meaning and value of statistics, that irk- 
some as the detail of figures was to him, and naturally also the detail 
of constructing statistical tables, he was a singularly good judge and 
eritic of such tables and the results they brought out. He knew 
what tables could be made to say and the value of simplicity in 
their construction. He had an intense dislike of that vice of 
almost all amateur statisticians, and not a few experts—the 
attempt to put too much into their tables. He likewise laid down 
a rule, which I have found invaluable for the preparation of all 
accounts and statistical tables, that after you have had the most 
accurate clerks to do them, you should not ‘‘ pass” them without 
having them examined by an expert in the subject who would be 
able, if there was occasion, to detect something substantially and 
flagrantly wrong which had escaped the notice of the mechanical 
compilers. Thus he was not a statistician in the technical sense, 
perhaps, and so could not be the authority on some subjects he was 
sometimes supposed to be, but he possessed the essential qualifications 
for dealing with and reflecting on statistical data when they came in 
his way, and a sufficient sense of quantity to lean upon and to guide 
him in his own studies and writing. 

Every writer bas the defect of his qualities, and I should say that 
Bagehot, while possessing the inventive and imaginative mind, 
which enabled him to discover and to describe so clearly, did not 
excel either in that laboured ratiocination or minute analysis which 
are essential to the highest success in some branches of economic 
study. He could both sustain a long argument and analyse 
minutely. Whatever he had to do he did thoroughly, and took 
what pains were necessary—in some cases he had conspicuously that 
transcendent capacity for taking trouble which Carlyle describes as 
the quality of genius. Still it did not “come natural” to him to do 
either of these things, and he was not here conspicuously successful. 
If the reader will compare chapters 12 and 13 of his essays on 
Silver with the Lombard Street, or even the essay on the “Cost 
of Production” in the present volume with the first essay on the 
“‘Postulates of Political Economy,” he will perceive what I mean. 
The argument in the first cases is laboured and difficult, and I am 
not sure that it is throughout altogether clear, while in the second 
cases there is an ease and power and a transparent clearness which 
impress the most careless reader. Perhaps the two qualities are 
incompatible, but at any rate Bagehot was pre-eminently an 
inventor and describer, and that in bold and broad outlines, and not 
a labouring reasoner or exhaustive analyst. This was one reason, I 
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think, in addition to the difficulties in his way as a financier and 
statistician, why he was not an economic authority of the sort some- 
times supposed, though he was a much higher authority. 

Let me add a word or two on his style, at least on his later style, 
less buoyant and clastic than his earlier, as Mr. Hutton tells us. 
With this style I was bound to be extremely familiar, and as Bagehot 
was fond of talking about style I came to know various points of 
excellence at which he consciously aimed. His natural tendency was 
that way, but he also laboured to be conversational, to put things in 
the most direct and picturesque manner, as people would talk to each 
other in common speech, to remember and use expressive colloquial- 
isms. Such Americanisms as the “shrinkage” of values he had a 
real liking for, and constantly applied them. I have known an 
eminent German economist so caught by this style as to imagine that 
Bagehot was a self-taught business man and not a scholar, whereas 
he was peculiarly a scholar and a student, not only highly educated, 
but choosing literature for his mistress at the sacrifice of success in 
other pursuits which were open to him. Besides this conversational 
tone, Bagehot aimed at an excessive simplicity formed in part by his 
habit of writing for the City. In his essay on Adam Smith he ascribes 
the success of the latter, compared with Hume, who also wrote soundly 
enough on political economy, to the directness and convincingness of 
his style, which impressed the ordinary business man, whereas Hume 
and other literary writers seemed to be playing with their subject. 
And Bagehot seemed to have been guided by this belief in his own 
later writing generally, as he certainly was in the Economist. He 
had always some typical City man in his mind’s eye—a man not 
skilled in literature or the turnings of phrases, with a limited 
vocabulary and knowledge of theory, but keen as to facts and 
reading for the sake of information and guidance respecting what. 
vitally concerned him. To please this ideal City man Bagehot would 
use harsh and crude or redundant expressions, sometimes ungram- 
matical if tried by ordinary tests; anything to drive his meaning 
home. Thus in turning over the pages of Lombard Strect at random 
I find such phrases as ‘‘ money-market money,” “ borrowable money,” 
“alleviative treatment,” “one of these purposes is the meeting a 
demand for cash”; and sentences like this, ‘“ Continental bankers 
and others instantly send great sums here, as soon as the rate shows 
that it can be done profitably,” where the “instantly” is gram- 
matically superfluous though it helps to drive the meaning home. 
For such awkwardnesses Bagehot not only did not care but he was 
even eager to use them sometimes if he thought they would arrest 
attention. He was always most careful, too, to see that the drift of 
any passage, the impression a hasty reader of the kind described 
would get from it, was exactly what he intended. He was never 
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content merely with having the meaning there provided the words 
were delicately and nicely weighed; the meaning must shine through 
the words ; and he detested all writing which gave a false impression, 
however verbally exact. If I may quote my own experience, he was 
always amused to come up from the City and give me in a sentence 
—The City says you think so and so—the meaning of a long article 
on which I had laboured, perhaps using many figures. Hence I 
believe one of the excellencies of his later style. It was rhetoric 
deliberately and skilfully used by a master after years of practice, 
and which so impresses his meaning as no other writing I know of 
on economic subjects, except Adam Smith’s, impresses. This style 
was a weapon admirably fitted for the work he did and was pecu- 
liarly qualified to do, though the description of it also shows of 
itself that there are some topics of economic discussion for which it 
is unfit. 


II. 


We come, then, to the question of the work which Bagehot has 
actually done as an economist. As far as books are concerned, it 
consists mainly of two volumes—Lombard Street: a Description 
of the Money Market, published in 1873, and the present 
Economic Studies, part of which were published in this Review 
some time before his death, and the remainder was found among his 
papers, being all that he has left of a descriptive and historical 
account of the ideas of English political economy. In addition, he 
published many years ago, in a collected form, some articles on 
International Money, suggesting as a step towards that end an 
assimilation of English and American money on a plan which he 
describes; and he had in readiness for publication when he died a 
similar collection of his articles on the Depreciation of Silver, which 
was soon after published. But however valuable in themselves, the 
last two were obviously minor works, both in subject and treatment, 
compared with the Economic Studies and the Lombard Street, 
on which Bagehot’s reputation must now mainly rest. Of course 
these books do not represent his whole work. As a journalist, he 
has left innumerable articles which it would be hopeless to collect ; 
and both in journalism and conversation he was the propagator of 
fruitful ideas which had not a little influence on the course of affairs 
and on the education of the public in matters of political economy. 
It will be more difficult to show the work he did in this way than it 
is to describe his literary effort, but to the present generation at 
least this part of his life must be allowed its due importance. 
What I should say of all—of the journalism and the conversation, 
as well as the books—would be that Bagehot’s work, as I have 
already indicated, consisted in thinking original thoughts as to the 
whole scope and method of political economy, as well as some im- 
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portant topics in it, and expressing these thoughts in a striking and 
convincing manner, and also in describing broadly and clearly the 
leading outlines of the science as well as the features of the modern 
organization of business—the great commerce—which he understood 
to be practically the subject-matter of the science. The two kinds 
of work were closely interconnected, his new ideas being the result 
of his general powers of vision and description ; and his character- 
istic achievement, I should say, is that he has described the science 
and its subject-matter in such a way as to put them in a wholly 
new light. I believe there is a special need of description of the 
subject in the present stage of economic discussion ; but no literary 
student requires to be told generally how much good description 
goes for in any complex questions. To describe is to solve complex 
problems, or at least to show the limits to the careful and exact 
logician who may afterwards be trusted to apply his processes with 
success, though he has not himself the keenness of imagination to 
outline the precise subject from the confused mass of facts presented 
to him. It was for description in the highest sense of the word 
that Bagehot was peculiarly prepared when he came to the considera- 
tion of economic questions, and in description his characteristic work 
consists. 

Going more into detail, I begin with the Economic Studies as 
being really, with all their incompleteness, the most important work 
which Bagehot left. This is the result, in part, of its connection 
with what is perhaps the most interesting of all his non-economic 
writing—his Physics and Politics—which contain the germ of the 
idea worked out in these studies. On the first page of that book 
we read— 

*‘One peculiarity of this age is the sudden acquisition of much physical 
knowledge. There is scarcely a department of science or art which is the 
same, or at all the same, as it was fifty years ago. A new world of inventions 
—of railways and of telegraphs—has grown up around us, which we cannot 
help seeing; a new world of ideas is in the air, and affects us, though we do 
not see it. A full estimate of these effects would require a great book, and I 
am sure I could not write it; but I think I may usefully in a few papers show 


how, upon one or two great points, the new ideas are modifying the old sciences 
—politics and political economy.” 


But the Physics and Politics do not themselves contain the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, as far as political economy is concerned. 
Though some of the illustrations are from the world of business, 
particularly the striking illustration in the chapter on the age of 
discussion as to the “ animated moderation ”’ which is the secret of 
success with the typical English man of business,’ yet the book itself 
only shows how political ideas have been evolved and how the 
political life of modern communities has grown to be possible, and 
omits altogether, or at least does not treat with the same directness, 


(1) Physics and Politics, pp. 201—2. 
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the economic ideas. The oversight I believe to have been due to the 
illness which interrupted the composition of the Physics and Politics, 
an interruption which seems even to have altered the plan of the 
book as it was being written; still the omission remains. But the 
thread which was dropped in Physics and Politics is here taken up 
again in these Economic Studies, which thus form a sequel to the 
former work. The Postulates of Political Economy and the Pre- 
liminaries of Political Economy are chapters clearly belonging to 
the main idea of the Physics and Politics. The word “prelimi- 
naries” even corresponds to the “ preliminary age” which forms the 
first chapter of the latter book. The description of an economic as 
distinguished from a non-economic state of society, and of the tran- 
sition from the latter to the former stage, is also clearly parallel to 
the description in the Physics and Politics of the age of discussion 
and the transition into it from the earlier ages. 

This statement of the scope of the Economic Studies almost indicates 
of itself the leading idea which Bagehot has worked out. His main 
statement is that the notions of English political economy, which is 
an abstract science, instead of being universally applicable to all men 
in all ages, as the founders of the science in some confused manner 
assumed, are in fact only applicable to real life with qualifications, 
and are only applicable approximately to societies organized for 
business on a basis of free contract and with capital and labour freely 
transferable, as that of England very nearly is now and is tending 
more and more to be. Of course it is not quite true that writers like 
Adam Smith and Ricardo really imagined the applicability of their 
doctrines to be so universal as they sometimes appeared to assume ; 
they had a consciousness that their doctrines were limited in the 
concrete, and the practical direction of much of their writing was 
itself a proof that they realised in some way the limitations of their 
science ; but certainly they did not define sharply what the concrete 
limitations were or were likely to be, or indicate their sense of the 
continual change going on in actual conditions. Many later writers 
of course have insisted on this abstract character of economics, and 
there is an angry quarrel, as is well known, between them and the 
“historical school” in political economy, because the latter insists 
that the science pretends to be concrete, or is nothing if it is not 
concrete, while they maintain that in that light it is manifestly not 
true. But what Bagehot has done is not merely, like other writers, 
to point out the abstract character of the science, but to prove as 
against the historical school that there is an age and society—the 
whole business world of England at the present time, and a large 
part of other modern communities—in which the assumptions of 
English political economy are approximately true in the concrete as 
well as in the abstract. We are in an economic age, and the leading 
assumptions of political economy are applicable with comparatively 
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little friction, so that the abstract doctrines can be applied to a 
concrete world. 

It is unnecessary to go over in detail the assumptions and leading 
ideas of English political economy which Bagehot takes up one by 
one and shows to be approximately true of the English business world 
at the present time. The field he travels over is very large, and his 
remarks are so suggestive, both as to differences in the economic con- 
dition of different countries, which modify the application to them of 
the English doctrines, and as to the gradual extension of the area 
over which the English doctrines are true in the concrete, that it 
would be impossible within any brief limits to give a full notion of 
the value of the work. The way, for instance, in which he explains 
the modification of the Malthusian doctrine of population necessary 
in new countries, the modification which it requires from the exist- 
ence of these new countries even in old countries themselves, and 
the possibility of the doctrine itself being modified in old countries 
for physiological reasons, while an exact account of the really true 
doctrine at a given moment is being made possible by means of 
statistics, would take many pages to describe and discuss. The dis- 
cussion again on the transferability of labour and transferability of 
capital, as being practically arrived at in English business, would 
also take pages to describe, as well as raise interesting points for dis- 
cussion. It would be most instructive to compare, for instance, 
Bagehot’s assumption of complete transferability in both cases as the 
characteristic of English business, with the limitations in the concrete 
which Professor Cairnes urges as regards labour in one of his most able 
essays." Bagehot seems to me right in assuming the transferability 
in England as practically complete, compared at least with the state 
of matters in a non-economic age; but there are few writers so exact 
as Professor Cairnes, of whom Bagehot had the highest opinion, and 
their difference of view here, or rather apparent difference, would be 
most interesting to follow out. It is enough, however, for the present 
to mark how much the leading idea of this book shifts the landmarks 
of economic study over a wide field and alters the whole view of the 
science. 

In two other ways these Economic Studies, imperfect as they 
are, seem to me most valuable. The personal sketches of Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, with the fragment on Mill, help in 
the directest way to the comprehension of their characteristic work 
in economic science as Bagehot understood it. I doubt if his estimate 
of Adam Smith, whom it is not so easy to see round, is adequate ; 
but the sketches of Malthus and Ricardo, the description of the 
accidental way in which the former, “a mild pottering person,” came 
to accomplish his great revolution in economic thought, and the way 
in which Ricardo, a Jew by race, and accustomed to work in a 


(1) Cairnes’s Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, p. 70 et seq. 
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market where the articles dealt in are immaterial, and where the 
assumptions of political economy are true, was able to found the 
abstract science as if is now understood, seem to be almost perfect. 
Ricardo was certainly in Bagehot’s opinion, as I knew from conver- 
sation as well as from this sketch, by far the best writer on the sub- 
ject, in spite of defects in expression and other difficulties which 
Bagehot describes in this sketch ; and one of the best services he has 
rendered to the study is perhaps to restore Ricardo to his proper 
position as an authority. The other way in which the book excels 
is in the richness and vigour of the remarks on business, which is no 
doubt a feature of all Bagehot’s writing, but here comes out most 
strongly, as he is dealing with the entire differences between an 
economic and a non-economic age. He says of the Wealth of 
Nations, that there are scarcely five consecutive pages in it “which 
do not contain some sound and solid observation, important in prac- 
tice and replete with common sense. The most experienced men 
of business would have been proud of such a fund of just maxims 
fresh from life.” And much the same, it seems to me, may be said 
of these Hconomic Studies, the maxims, I may observe, being very 
often such as Bagehot would frequently use in his talk. There is a 
good specimen in the chapter on the growth of capital, where he 
traces to a sound rule of business one of the motives for the accumu- 
lation of capital in a business age :— 


‘*The pecuniary classes have a general feeling of liability about their minds 
to which other classes are strangers. And firstly because their risks, not only 
their known, but their unknown ones, are greater. I once heard a very 
experienced man lay down this principle: ‘A man of business,’ he said, ‘ ought 
not to be over-cautious ; he ought to take what seem good things in his trade 
pretty much as they come; he won’t get any good by trying to see through a 
millstone. But he ought to put all his caution into his ‘‘ reserve fund;” he 
may depend on it he will be ‘‘ done” somehow before long, and probably when 
ho least thinks it; he ought to heap up a great fund in a shape in which he can 
use it against the day at which he wants it.’ It is the disposition so generated 
which is in a trading nation among the strongest motives to saye.”’ 

But Bagehot’s felicity of business illustration is too well known 
and recognised to need any further reference to this point. In all 
he says about business he is like a witness to the facts of which 
political economy has to treat, and hence, I believe, the peculiar 
value of his description of the economic age which we find in these 
Economic Studies. It must be a never-failing subject of regret that 
the book is incomplete—that the testimony is cut short just when 
we begin to understand it, and see what it would have been. 

Coming to the Lombard Street, the remark I would make is, that 
this book is also, and even more strikingly than the Zconomic 
Studies, a book of description. Bagehot’s own alternative title for 
it was “a description of the money market.” Its scope is not so 
wide, .as the money market is only a department of the great field of 
the science, though an important department, but it is wide enough 
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to make the book a considerable one, especially as Bagehot treats the 
subject. The money market is not only described in a series of 
remarkable pictures of its chief objects—the Bank of England, the 
Joint Stock banks, the private banks, and the discount houses—but 
the description necessarily involves a frequent reference to the whole 
organization of the “great commerce.’ The sources of the loanable 
fund with which the monetary institutions of Lombard Street have 
to deal, the democratic structure of English commerce which has 
arisen through the facility which men with small capital have of 
borrowing, the transferability of capital in England, the reasons for 
quick fluctuations in the value of money by which the action of the 
different institutions is affected, and many other peculiarities of the 
whole business organization, all come in for their share of explana- 
tion, and are fully explained in and for themselves after Bagehot’s 
usual manner, and not merely by way of allusion as they bear on 
the subject in hand. In some degree, therefore, Lombard Street 
even anticipates the Economic Studies. And its value in this respect 
was quickly appreciated. Professor Cairnes quotes from it, in his 
Leading Principles, in 1874, a description of the transferability of 
capital which contains in petto the idea worked out in the second essay 
of the Economic Studies, on the Postulates of Political Economy.’ The 
Economic Studies make a greater work, but Lombard Street explains in 
some degree how it grew, and why Bagehot’s testimony is so valuable 
as to the organization of the great commerce. He was a witness and 
observer of the central part of the organization, and it was his merit to 
have started the idea of giving a description, as well as to have carried 
it into execution. The conception of the London money market as 
an organization does not seem to have occurred to any one before. 

It would hardly come within my province to describe the book 
minutely or offer criticism upon it, especially as Lombard Strect so 
speedily found a high place in popular estimation. Unluckily for 
myself, too, I had not the opportunity of taking it in “in a lump,” 
as I gradually became acquainted with its descriptions and its prin- 
ciples in the first years of my acquaintance with Bagehot before the 
book itself was written, and I revised the rough notes of the 
book itself, and afterwards the completed sheets, almost the whole 
book being practically written twice over. But, perhaps, I may say 
that it appears to me the most finished in form of anything that 
Bagehot has done. He was full of the subject which had occupied 
much of his life for many years before he wrote, and his aim, in 
which he perfectly succeeded, was to impress both men of business, 
to whom, as I have said, he consciously adapted his later style, and 
the outside world of literary and public men who had no special 
acquaintance with City subjects. The only other work to compare it 


(1) Compare Professor Cairnes’s Leading Principles, p. 68, with Economic Studies, 
p. 41 et seg. 
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with is the English Constitution, which is a description of the organ- 
ization of English political life, in the same realistic method as 
Bagehot has pursued in describing the organization or constitution 
of the City; but Lombard Street seems even more careful, thorough, 
and realistic. It shows the high-water mark of what Bagehot could 
do in point of form and execution, and adds tothe regret that time 
was not left him to finish the Zeonomie Studies in the same fashion. 

Apart from its special excellence as a descriptive book, Lombard 
Street likewise contains, I believe, Bagehot’s most valuable contribu- 
tions to economic science, irrespective of what he has done in the 
Economie Studies and elsewhere to exhibit the relation of the science 
to others and its modification by the new ideas of the age. He was 
really, if not the discoverer, at any rate the first writer who insisted 
upon and worked out as a cardinal principle of the money market— 
the maintenance of the bank reserve. One has only to look back into 
the old books of political economy to see how completely the topic 
was not only overlooked, but not even dreamt of. But Bagehot 
makes it one of the themes and practical objects of the Lombard 
Street, explaining fully why bankers should keep a cash reserve, 
why the Bank of England has a special duty in the matter by the 
usage of the market, the principles which should regulate the amount 
of the reserve, the way in which the management of it affects the 
rate of discount or interest, the proper use of it in a panic, and, in 
fact, the whole lore of the subject almost from beginning to end. It 
seems to me that this doctrine alone is a very large contribution to 
economics, and would have done much to make the reputation of an 
economist who was that and nothing more. So much turns on the 
management of bank reserves as an influence on the economic con- 
dition of modern industrial communities, and that influence is 
becoming daily so much greater, that what Bagehot has done in this 
way cannot but grow in importance as time goes by. 

Another important contribution he has made in Lombard Street is 
in popularising the notion of a tendency in business to ebb and flow 
—to be all excited and prosperous with a high level of prices at one 
time, and languid and unprosperous with a low level of prices at 
another. This rhythmical or cyclical movement in trade, though 
not yet fully accepted by literary economists, is a familiar enough 
idea to the ordinary speculator in the City, and is embedded in a 
well-known book, which is not, however, read so much as it ought to 
be, Tooke’s History of Prices, while there is much other business 
writing in which the same idea is found ; but Bagehot takes it up and 
makes it his own, besides giving a psychological explanation of it, 
which should go far to make it acceptable even to the merely literary 
economist, who is clamorous for proof. Bagehot’s own testimony as a 
witness should count fora great deal, his chapter on “* Why Lombard 
Street is sometimes highly excited and sometimes very dull,” being 
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in fact valuable as a piece of evidence as much as any other part of 
the description in the book. What Bagehot has done on this head 
seems also the more valuable, because along with the general tone of 
the book it popularises and generalises the idea of aggregate effects 
arising from the working of economic tendencies, which tendencies 
can be traced, and their effects within certain limits predicted. 
When we come to concrete economy we have not only to deal with 
modifications of the abstract science, but a new class of phenomena 
is brought before us which may be the subject of scientific treatment, 
and of this class Lombard Strect gives a sketch, besides preparing 
the way for studying them by the outline of the business organization 
to which the phenomena relate. 

It is more difficult, as I have said, to give an idea of what Bagehot 
did as a journalist and as a propagator of economic ideas in conver- 
sation, and by means of the great prestige and influence he had 
acquired in the political world. Discussions arise and pass away, 
and what each man did in them it is not easy to trace. This is plain 
as regards what passes in conversation and private notes, but even 
in journalism it would not be easy by a collection of articles, assum- 
ing that the articles themselves on passing topics would be interesting 
enough to collect, to give a notion of what a particular journalist 
did. Sometimes it happens that a man with a special knowledge of 
a particular subject, cannot write upon it, when the occasion arises, 
because he is busy with something else, so that his ideas have to be 
filtered through another mind if they are made public at all. Some- 
times much of his own writing has to be on subjects not specially 
interesting to him, and where he is perhaps the funnel for another 
man’sideas. Thus the articles of a journalist, apart from their fugitive 
character, which is an obvious drawback, may be a very imperfect re- 
presentation of his contribution in the shape of ideas to a particular 
journal. Bagehot was happily situated for avoiding the latter diffi- 
culty of sometimes writing another man’s ideas on another man’s 
subject instead of his own, though he could not altogether escape the 
necessity of writing on what did not much interest him, but he could 
not escape at all the necessity of passing on favourite subjects and 
ideas to others. All Ican do, then, is to point out one or two leading 
matters where his ideas did influence the course of affairs and contri- 
bute to the education of the public mind. His doctrine about the 
Bank reserve was one of them, communicated to the world and incul- 
cated upon it in innumerable articles of his own and others, but all 
stimulated by his ideas, long before Lombard Street was written. 
The same may be said of the doctrine about the cycles in business, a 
principal part of his chapter in Lombard Street where that idea is 
explained consisting of the textual quotation of a long article which 
he wrote about the beginning of 1872, when his Lombard Street 
itself was being written. The same idea was put forward in many 
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other articles, some of which were not his own writing, though he gave 
the ideaand thelead. The essays on International Money and on the 
Depreciation of Silver are also specimens of what he contributed in 
this way, the latter, as we all remember, having a distinct effect at 
the time on the discussions of the silver question. His leading idea 
that imports into India would be checked and exports stimulated, so 
that silver would again be more in demand, had a conspicuous influ- 
ence in arresting hasty action. Of ideas or policies embodied in 
articles, and which have not since been collected into books, either 
in their original form, as in the two latter books, or in a transfigured 
and improved form, as in Lombard Street, I should be disposed to 
mention first what Bagehot wrote again and again, or caused to be 
written, about lending money to imperfectly civilised foreign states. 
It was his conspicuous honour to have “ spotted” the danger of these 
joans long before the public were sensible of it, in fact almost from 
the time the loans began ; and in spite of the portentous growth of the 
system, which nothing seemed to check, I believe he really mitigated 
the evil, arraying the sober opinion in the City against it. Another 
conspicuous service, I think, was in resisting the Jad financial 
proposals of Mr. Gladstone’s powerful Government—the proposed 
imposition of the match-tax, the proposed repeal or modification of 
the railway passenger duty, and above all the proposed abolition of 
the income-tax, which latter he most vehemently opposed. Gene- 
rally, he was a useful influence in criticising the financial proposals 
of all Governments, so liable for party reasons to deviate from the 
straight line, but his resistance to the sacrifice of the income-tax was 
especially memorable. Last of all I would mention his conspicuous 
resistance to the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. Undoubtedly, 
when the public were almost universally jubilant, he did much to 
“take the gilt” off that transaction, and encourage the Liberal party 
to criticise it, so that he was a great influence in forming opinion at 
the time, whatever the ultimate verdict of history may be. I do not 
think anything he did in this way will compare in quality with the 
work in the Lombard Street or the Economic Studies. His work in 
this respect, to use Mr. Hutton’s phrase, was that of the least part 
of him; he was often not deeply interested himself, taking it only 
as “all in the day’s work,” to use his own phrase ; but what he did 
was none the less considerable, enough and more than enough to 
account for his authority and reputation, and to have made a name 
for him as an economist alone. Even here, however, he succeeded by 
qualities not specially economic, by quickness to see and say the 
right thing because his point of view commanded so large a field. 


It is time for me to bring this paper to a close, and I have only 
one or, two things to add by way of conclusion. If my account be 
correct, a very exceptional place must be claimed for Bagehot as an 
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economic writer. Hehas not only gained rank amongst the econo- 
mists in the ordinary plane of their work, but in connecting the science 
with the physical philosophy of the time, and showing how the new 
ideas modify it, in resolving conflicting views by a higher generalisa- 
tion and thus clearing away prejudices which impeded the study, in 
describing the features of the economic age of the world and the 
special features of the English business organization, besides attract- 
ing people to the study by interesting writing,—but he has performed 
one of those leading services which entitle him to foremost rank 
as an economic writer—to a place, I should think, in the succession 
of leading authors along with those he has himself sketched. Look- 
ing at the science as it was before him, and as it appears through 
his spectacles, it certainly seems to me difficult to assign him too 
high a place. 

In one respect, also, his services, I believe, will prove more 
and more valuable as time goes on, though I doubt if he was 
fully conscious of what he was doing. This is in the pre- 
paration he has made for the statistical development of the science. 
In describing the features of the economic age accurately, and 
especially in describing the working of economic phenomena in the 
mass in business societies constituted like that of England at the 
present time, he has really been doing preparatory work for the 
solution of problems which can only be solved statistically. All that 
relates to the Bank reserve, to the increase of bank-note circulation 
at certain seasons or in certain years, to the succession of good and 
bad years in business, to the tendency of money to be dearer at one 
season than at another and in one year than in another, to the 
special danger of panics at certain times, involve statistical con- 
siderations; and without being strictly a statistician, still by his 
quantitative sense Bagehot has given an idea of how the statistics 
would tell, and has prepared the way for the more exact study. Inso 
doing he has also helped to determine more definitely the scientific 
character of economic studies themselves, about which there is much 
vain dispute. Whatever wrangling there may be as to giving the 
name of science to other branches of the study there can at least be 
none here. In describing the norma/ phenomena of business societies, 
people are describing things which follow each other in regular 
sequence and which have a vital connection with each other, and 
where prediction is therefore possible, while the description is also 
of scientific value by giving the means of quickly ascertaining the 
presence of disturbing, that is of abnormal, influences. As it 
happens, no scientific man could be more successful in prophecy than 
was Bagehot himself. His predictions of the future course of the 
money market when the great drain of specie to India through the 
cotton famine took place, and more lately when the German drain of 
gold began, turned out to be exactly true, and for the reasons which 
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he assigned. The study of money market phenomena and of the 
whole phenomena of the economic age on the lines thus laid down 
must lead to a more accurate general intelligence of the normal 
course of things and a more accurate general anticipation of the 
effects of any disturbing cause. Bagehot’s anticipations of the more 
accurate investigation of the true doctrine of population also point to 
a new source of scientific knowledge which is opening out. The 
gift of prophecy in some economic matters which Bagehot possessed 
may perhaps be the general inheritance of another generation. 

I have already hinted at the infinite regret which must be felt 
at the non-completion of the programme sketched out in these 
Economie Studies. Perhaps I ought to add my testimony to what Mr. 
Huttop has said of the premature interruption of Bagehot’s labours 
by death. No event could more powerfully suggest the notion of a 
life beyond life, so as to explain the mystery of so fair a work being 
left incomplete. Mentally Bagehot was at his best when he died, 
and he looked forward to many years of happy toil, both in finishing 
these Economic Studies and other work beyond. So far from becom- 
ing absorbed in economic science as he grew older, though his later 
writing happened to be almost all economic, Bagehot to the last gave 
me the impression of only passing through one mental stage, which 
being passed through he would again leave political economy 
behind. To his historical and descriptive account of English 
political economy he was likely enough to have added a history of 
political ideas, or at any rate some other work of general philosophy, 
which had necessarily more attraction for him than the ordinary 
topics of political economy. His actual achievement in political 
philosophy and literature was very great ; but the writing had almost 
all been the work of about fifteen years of his life, and at the age when 
he died he might well have looked forward to other fifteen years 
which would have yielded at least an equal work both in quantity 
and quality. He spoke to me only a few weeks before he died of 
the difference he felt in his power of work—of his being able to 
produce more in a given time because he knew better what he was 
doing, though he had no longer the elasticity of youth and the 
youthful power of continuous and exhausting labour. I am not 
writing all this, however, to indulge in vain regret, but as some 
excuse for claiming a higher place for Bagehot than what those who 
did not know him may readily grant. The world must perforce 
judge him by an incomplete record, extended as that record is; but 
it is at least permissible to friends to show that the fragments left 
are those of a grand building, that the design went much farther 
than what we see, and that, fine and noble as the work is, it is 
greatly interesting as proving how much finer and nobler the whole 
structure would have been. RosBert GIFFEN. 
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THE IRISH SMALL FARMER. 


THE small farmer is generally found in the more remote and barren 
parts of the country. Over all the midland counties he is hardly to 
be seen. To persons accustomed to the rural aspect of the west of 
Treland the appearance of the central counties, particularly of Meath, 
Westmeath, and Kildare, is at first sight most depressing. There we 
see field opening into field, the fences having been for the most part 
thrown down, and here and there in that houseless, hamletless region 
great herds of cattle feeding. In these tracts one thinks instinc- 
tively of the prairie. Over all Ireland grazing and dairy-farming 
has been hitherto more remunerative than tillage, but in many parts 
of the country, particularly towards the west, the soil will not yield 
grass unless it is from time to time tilled. In these rich midland 
counties, however, the soil is actually richer by not being broken up, 
and there is no check to the creation of vast grazing-farms and 
dairy-farms save the difficulty of evicting the still extant tenantry. 

In the west, however, the system of small farms is in full swing. 
Unless the ground is periodically tilled it will inevitably revert to a 
state of nature, and will grow only rushes or coarse grass unfit for 
the feeding of cattle. There, therefore, the creation of latifundia has 
been checked. The Irish grazier takes land simply for grazing 
purposes; his capital and skill and hopes of profit are confined purely 
to that operation. Therefore, in those parts of the country in which 
tillage is necessary to preserve the sweetness of the ground his 
progress is checked. Scientific farming, indeed, on a large scale, 
including tillage amongst its operations, hardly exists in any part of 
Ireland. 

Estates, therefore, in the poorer and more barren districts have, in 
consequence of the operation of these causes, become the habitat ot 
the small farmer. In his hands alone will such lands prove remune- 
rative, and the same cause which has desolated the midland counties 
has in the west covered the whole face of the country with houses 
and villages. 

It may be asked, how comes it that the farms are so exceedingly 
small, farms of between fifteen and twenty-five acres of arable land 
being more common than of any other denomination? The inquirer 
must remember the fact that scientific farming has not flourished in 
any part of Ireland. The cause why scientific farming has failed is 
also the cause why large farms do not spring up in the west of 
Ireland. In this country farming by means of hired labour is ynre- 
munerative. It is almost a proverb in many parts of Ireland that no 
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gentleman can make farming remunerative. The cause generally 
alleged is that he is robbed, and that his labourers do not act fairly 
by him in the matter of labour. The first of these alleged causes is 
unfounded and untrue, but the second is well founded, and yet unjust 
as a specific charge against the Irish labourer. From the days in 
which our Lord taught his followers through the medium of pastoral 
parables the hireling has been proverbially indolent and careless of 
his trust. When in Ireland a gentleman or a man of independent 
means turns farmer and employs hired labourers, he is unable to 
exercise over them the keen vigilance which is at all times and in all 
places necessary to keep such labourers to their work. They serve 
him with eye-service, and the moment his back is turned conversa- 
tion grows fast and furious, to the neglect of the interest of the 
employer. He is not up with the lark, and has not, to drive him on, 
the keen sting of necessity and that stern task-master, “the rent ;” 
moreover, he labours not himself, and the land has thus to support 
at least one idle man, and that a man whose house, clothes, food, 
attendance, and amusements are of a more or less expensive nature. 
If he employs a steward, the latter is either a local man, and there- 
fore much of one mind with the labourers, or he is a stranger, and 
therefore paid high wages, and, however active, cannot be in two 
fields at the same time. Eye-service will still have abundant oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of its characteristic effects. Again, the 
employment of the steward is the addition of another idle man to the 
land. These considerations will be found to be of the greatest 
importance when I contrast with the life of the large farmer the 
life of the small. Should he multiply stewards and overseers, so 
that every man or group of men would have somebody to oversee 
them, there is still the difficulty of getting the overseers to attend 
diligently to their ungracious task of perpetually scolding and 
threatening the labourers. Quis custodiet custodes ? 

Now in Ireland a farmer of the class whom I have just sketched 
has to meet the competition, not of other men of the same class, but 
of one whom it is actually impossible for him to beat out of the field. 
T allude to the small farmer. ‘The small farmer works his own land 
generally without any hired labour whatsoever. He enters into pos- 
session of his farm as a young man usually in one of two ways: he 
either succeeds to his father, or he becomes tenant of the holding by 
marriage with the daughter of a farmer who is willing to deliver his 
farm up to him. For the first thirteen years his life is one of severe 
and stern labour. His children, of whom he is sure to have a goodly 
share, are unable to help him; but he and his wife\are in the very 
prime of health and strength, and between them they manage to 
make both ends meet and pay the rent, besides fulfilling their con- 
tract. with the old people, the ex-tenants, which is also a considerable 
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draw upon their resources. It is during this period that he employs 
hired labour. The labourer, however, is usually employed only for 
a short period at a time, his wages are very small, his food that of 
the family, and in his case eye-service has no scope for its operations. 
The hireling rises with the farmer, and during the day works by the 
side of a man who is resolved to get out of him the full value of his 
wages, such as they are. 

The expenses of the household, except in the matter of food, are 
almost ni/. Their strong, coarse clothes are eked out by patching to 
a period long beyond their normal career. Whenever there is a good 
potato crop it supplies them with food during the greater part of the 
year ; during the remainder they have recourse to the meal merchant. 
About fourpenceworth of Indian meal per diem supports a full- 
grown man; less than that is, of course, sufficient for his wife, and 
less again for each of his children. It has been recently stated in 
the Fortnightly Review that the Irish peasantry eat meat on certain 
days in the week. This is certainly not the case; they eat no meat. 
Potatoes and Indian meal made into stirabout or cakes are their diet, 
and with that they are content and even happy. Many Londoners 
and others who live luxuriously will doubtless express their astonish- 
ment how human nature can be sustained by a permanency of such 
fare. Such persons I would have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to many a large, lusty, stalwart farmer and his blooming, 
happy wife, whose strength, comeliness, and happiness are sustained 
on such food only. 

It is with such men that the gentleman farmer or large farmer 
competes, and is inevitably worsted in the contest. The small 
farmer of Ireland will hold his ground against any competition 
from above which may be brought against him. 

The period of the small farmer’s greatest prosperity is that which 
intervenes between the time that he has been fifteen years married 
and the debility of old age. In that period his sons have grown so 
as to be able to help him on the farm. He can then dispense alto- 
gether with hired labour, which hired labour is, indeed, at all times, 
a rare exception, and not the rule. These sons not only work with 
him on the farm without wages, but work also in the neighbour- 
hood, and add their earnings to the common store. 

When age has impaired his strength, and when his sons are either 
leaving him or pining to be settled in life themselves, he enters into 
an arrangement with one of them that he will give up to him the 
land and stock, he himself to be supported by the latter for the rest 
of his life, it being sometimes provided that in case of disagreement 
he shall have one of the adjoining out-houses. In such contracts or 
arrangements it is also usually provided that a considerable portion 
of the fortune of the bride whom the son brings home is to be given 
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to him, and also that the latter is to till a field of potatoes for 
his use. 

In case the farmer on growing old has no son, or his sons have 
emigrated or died, he hands over the land to some young man who 
marries one of his daughters, and an arrangement of a somewhat 
similar nature is then entered into. 

The transfer of the land from an old farmer to a young one often 
leads to harrowing and even tragic results. When the marriage 
takes place all is friendliness and conviviality between the old 
couple and the new, and between the former and the relatives of the 
young man or woman who comes into the land. In many such cases 
there is no very definite arrangement made, and in many where it 
has been so made it has not been reduced to writing ; and, moreover, 
many written contracts are informally drawn without professional 
assistance and on unstamped or insufficiently stamped paper. In 
such cases, except where the young people are unusually sweet- 
tempered and unselfish, the most shocking and terrible state of 
things is the result. The old people, especially the mother-in-law, 
interfere in the household more than is agreeable to the young 
people, chiefly the daughter-in-law. There are, in fact, two house- 
holds under the same roof with clashing interests, using, too, the 
same fire and utensils, and the tragedy of King Lear is repeated on 
a small scale, but with an amount of suffering and an exhibition of 
the most evil passions in human nature as horrible as those in 
Shakspeare’s play. These domestic tragedies often work out their 
horrible course through years; more often they lead to civil or 
criminal law proceedings, and not unfrequently result in man- 
slaughter or murder. So far as I can judge from witnessing in law 
courts the demeanour and evidence of the parties to such strife, the 
fault seems generally to be on the side of the old people. 

The small farmers of Ireland are generally able to pay their rent, 
no matter how high it may be, except in seasons of very great de- 
pression, such as the present. The extreme inexpensiveness of 
their mode of life enables them to do this. Ejectments for non- 
payment of rent most frequently occur in the following way. The 
farmer dies, leaving a widow and young children. The widow in 
such cases always succeeds the husband as tenant, becoming what 
lawyers call an executrix de son tort, administration to the effects of 
her deceased husband being seldom taken out. The widow in such 
cases, unless she remarries almost immediately, is generally ruined. 
She is obliged to hire a labourer, and, as I have already shown, such 
labour, when not subject to the eye of the employer, is valueless. 
For awhile she makes a shift to pay her rent, but eventually almost 
certainly fails. Ejectment for non-payment of rent sooner or later 
puts ‘her at the wrong side of her cabin door. This is a fruitful 
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cause of eviction. A widow can nearly always get a husband in a 
country where there are never-failing supplies of young men to 
whom potatoes and stirabout and a meagre life in the old country 
are preferable to all luxuries and pleasures which emigration may 
hold out. But sometimes her natural feelings prevent her from 
taking that step until it is too late, that is, until several unpaid gales 
of rent are due upon the land; and sometimes when her children 
are numerous a solvent and respectable young man will not be 
forthcoming, seeing that he will have to begin life with such an 
incubus. 

In this class there are many inveterate habits and ideas which no 
power can eradicate. One of these is their abhorrence of the workhouse. 
Though the feeling is prevalent over Ireland, it is in this class that 
it has its peculiar seat, its origin, and its coercive power. These 
people never use the workhouse, though they support it. Taxed in 
the most barbarous and shocking manner for the relief of the poor, 
they steadily refuse to-accept aid from the institution which they 
sustain. The small farmer, as I have shown, is supported in old 
age through an arrangement with his son or the family of his 
daughter-in-law. Should ruin overtake him, and he be evicted, he 
emigrates generally to England. When a widow and her children 
are evicted they become beggars, not paupers. As such they are 
treated with kindness and hospitality among the farmers. They are 
not called beggars, but ‘‘travellers.” ‘A poor travelling ” woman 
or man is their designation. The majority of the farming class 
would die in their houses rather than enter the workhouse. They 
believe that in the former event they would “ die decent.” 

Sometimes it happens that both father and mother are dead, and 
there are no relations to take charge of the children. In that event 
only is the workhouse used by any of this class. The children are 
then sent to the workhouse, and there reared. 

While I am on this subject, I desire to call attention to the very 
short-sighted condition of the law which insists upon pauper children 
being brought. up in the workhouse. When a child is educated in 
the workhouse, the workhouse is his home. Its associations cling to 
him or her, and they go out into the world paupers in spirit. The 
true plan is undoubtedly to board them out with respectable families 
—and all the small farmers’ families are such. This would be an 
assistance to deserving people, and the children would grow up with 
all the instincts, traditions, and associations of the class amongst 
whom they have been educated. I hope those who have parlia- 
mentary influence will bend all their energies to the complete 
abolition of these cruel and foolish statutable restrictions, and to 


enact that it shall be compulsory on the guardians to board out such 
children as are sent to them. 
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As may be expected, people of this class in Ireland actually teem 
with superstitious ideas. The belief in fairies and their influence is 
common. There are perambulating “magi”—the ancient Druids 
reduced now to a somewhat rudimentary condition—who are skilled 
in the mode of propitiating the fairies, or “the good people,” as they 
are more generally called. They go by the name of “fairy doctors,” 
and seem to eke out a passable living by this dubious profession. I 
myself, in a court of justice, heard an administrator gravely credit 
himself amongst his disbursements from the effects of the deceased 
with a sum of money paid for professional services to one of these 
fairy doctors. The belief that children are often “ changed” by the 
fairies, and what is called a changeling left in its place, is very 
common. The test in these cases is the application of red-hot iron. 
If the child’s flesh is seared in the operation the child is no change- 
ling. A countryman in the county of Cork once related to a friend 
of mine the keen pangs which he suffered from a conviction that one 
of his children had been changed. The narrator was a reading man 
and fond of newspapers. Any one who has time and opportunity 
would do valuable service to philosophy and the history of the human 
mind by collecting the extraordinary and endless superstitious ideas 
which still live amongst these people. 

Those who regard them from a distance are tempted to consider 
them as forming a single class. On the contrary, their gradations 
of rank and respectability are considerable. A strange pride and 
sensibility to shame and ridicule are a marked characteristic. The 
farmer who engages in trade, or any mode of making money outside 
of the ordinary farming routine, loses caste forthwith. The posses- 
sion of a horse is essential to the respectability of the farmer, the 
“ equites ” regarding the pedestrians as altogether infefior to them- 
selves. So much is this the case, that the smallest of the small 
farmers will run the risk of eviction rather than sell his horse. The 
horse is a badge of rank ; without it the farmer would descend to a 
lower grade, and would feel that he had disgraced his family. The 
consequence is that they all enjoy the possession of horses, thereby 
enjoining considerable loss upon themselves and their landlords. On 
small holdings the possession of a horse is absurd from an agricul- 
tural point of view. One horse would be sufficient for the necessary 
work of half a dozen holdings. Now a horse eats as much as two 
cows, therefore he represents a loss to the landlord of about six pounds 
in the rental. This is a proof that the alleged rack-rents are a 
myth. Under the operation of unlimited competition the horse 
would have to disappear. In the accounts of the mass meetings for 
the reduction of rents held during the past autumn in the west of 
Treland mounted men formed a conspicuous feature. These mounted 
men ‘enjoyed their elevation at the expense of the owner of the land. 
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It is their sole luxury, but an expensive one. The money spent on 
drink forms an inconsiderable item, as drinking takes place only on 
fair days or market days, nor then to any considerable extent. 

As to the probable operation of the principle of peasant proprietor- 
ship, it is generally known that the Bright Clauses of the Land Act 
have failed up to the present. Under these clauses the tenant 
supplies a third of the purchase-money, and the Board of Works the 
remaining two-thirds. But the farmer never has such a sum laid by, 
and can only secure it by a loan, for which he pays from seven to ten 
per cent. interest. The annual instalments paid to the Board, 
coupled with the interest of the loan, exceeds the rent which he has 
been hitherto paying; therefore, in any case, his position would not 
be improved, except in so far as he has become owner instead of 
tenant. But, in addition, the legal costs are to be added to the 
foregoing liabilities, and when to these disadvantages is joined the 
extreme unwillingness of the Landed Estates Court to sell to tenants 
when there is a good bid from the capitalists, one can see how in- 
evitable has been the failure of these celebrated clauses. The tenants 
of an estate for sale prefer the chance of a revaluation of rents under 
the new proprietor to a plunge into the bowels of the Landed 
Estates Court and law proceedings, which will be certainly expensive, 
and may be nugatory, and which even if successful lay them under 
an annual burthen heavier than their existing rent. 

But let us suppose that Parliament is prevailed upon to intervene, 
and secure the sale to the tenants, and let us trace the future history 
of the small farmer converted on grounds of public policy into a 
landed proprietor. He is now, we will presume, tenant in fee, 
holding land subject to an annual charge terminable after thirty-five 
years, and absolute owner of the land he tills. He begins, how- 
ever, in no way better than he was before. The annual instalments 
must under any circumstances be about the same as the rent which 
they have succeeded, or a little more, inasmuch as the instalments 
are terminable but the rent perennial. The expectation of the land 
reformers is that the sense of ownership would stimulate him to 
redoubled exertions in the improvement of his holding. This is 
doubtless certain, though I believe years would elapse before the 
ingrained habits of centuries could be eradicated ; and it may be 
observed that a good measure of tenant-right would accomplish all 
that is necessary in this direction. 

Now, as I well know, the first result of peasant proprietorship 
would be the immediate extermination of a fifth at least of the new 
landed proprietors. The indebtedness of the tenantry is consider- 
able, but under the landlord system the farmer has nothing to be 
seized in execution except his cattle. The creditors, however, do 
not like to deprive him of these, for after that he would be ruined, 
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and unable to pay anything at all. His interest in the land itself is 
not saleable, but as a peasant proprietor his interest, being a per- 
petuity, subject to the payment of a terminable charge, would sell 
for a sum quite sufficient to pay off his creditors, and would be 
forthwith swooped upon for that purpose. The meal merchants, 
shopkeepers, and money-lenders would forthwith either sell or take 
to themselves the holding which has thus by law become an article 
capable of being seized. Thus at the very start an immense number 
of holdings would change hands and fall into the possession of 
representatives of the commercial class. The next step would be the 
reletting or resale by these men, or by the sheriff at their instance, 
of the holdings in question. 

Now at present, in spite of the clamour about rack-rents, rack- 
rents as a rule do not exist at all. There is hardly a small farmer 
in Ireland who, at least in normal years, could not relet his farm at 
a higher rent than that which he himself pays. Though lessened 
from what it once was, the feudal feeling is still there, and landed 
proprietors, yielding partly to custom, partly to good-nature, and 
partly to the feudal spirit, do not exact the full rent of a farm. The 
rack-rent is in fact higher considerably than the rents actually 
paid. For example, the rack-rent of a small farmer who comes 
riding upon a horse to listen to Mr. Parnell would be at least six 
pounds higher than that which he at present pays. Under a rack- 
rent, that is the best rent which can be got in open market for the 
land, that instrument of grandeur, the horse, would have to dis- 
appear. ‘Therefore the holding which has got into the trader’s 
hands, or is at his instance sold by the sheriff, would come into the 
possession of the new tenant under a burthen considerably greater 
than that which it undergoes at present. 

It may be said the land will not be rented but purchased with 
ready money, and the new tenant will start clear and unencumbered. 
Such will not be the case. The same considerations which induce 
landlords at present to let from year to year will operate to continue 
that form of tenure. The trader will not be above the expectation 
that a rise in the value of land will at some time enable him to 
increase the rent, and will not be insensible to the pleasures of 
power. Especially will the possession of such power over the neigh- 
bouring farmers as the system of yearly tenancy supplies be useful to 
him as a dealer and shopkeeper. 

Moreover, if the land be sold and not let, where is the purchase- 
money to come from? Not one in a hundred of those anxious to 
secure the farm would be able to pay the purchase-money out of his 
own savings. The sons of rich farmers will not purchase. They 
are used to a style of life different from the meagre existence of the 
small farmer, and will emigrate or apply their energies and money to 
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something else. So fierce in Ireland is the competition for land 
that, as we have already stated, men will always be forthcoming as 
farmers, though they have to live half the year on potatoes 
and the other half on Indian meal. In all cases where the land is 
sold and not let the purchase-money will be raised on a mortgage 
of the holding by the intending purchaser. The interest of this 
money will be a rack-rent—will be equivalent to the rent which the 
land would have yielded supposing that it had been let and not sold, 
and will be so high that the purchaser cannot by any possible 
means do more than scrape out of the farm a mere existence. In 
these cases, therefore, no change for the better will have been 
effected for those who are to till the holdings described, but one 
considerably for the worse. The mild rents existing under the 
present semi-feudal system will have been converted into a fierce 
rack-rent, the creature of an unmitigated and ungovernable compe- 
tition amongst a people whom anxiety to remain in the land of their 
birth causes them to be content with a bare, hard, miserable exist- 
ence. Moreover, under the new system, the rent would be paid 
either as rent to a trader, who should be paid to the day, or toa 
mortgagee equally inexorable. The advent of a bad year, the 
catastrophe of disease amongst the cattle, or other misfortune, would 
under that iron system supply no ground for a mitigation of the 
penalty. 

Again, it may be urged—after all, holdings which thus change 
hands will be few. In the large plurality of cases the farmers will 
improve their lands and grow industrious and thrifty. They will 
prosper and become rich, and leave the farms to their sons when 
they die. Doubtless in most cases when within the first few years 
bankruptcy has not overtaken the farmer, he will under the sense of 
ownership grow thrifty and industrious, and will increase the 
productive power of the soil. But this will not by any means take 
place in all cases. Every year there will, from one cause or another, 
be failures, and in all these cases the land will be let again at the 
very highest rent possible, and probably let again to a tenant from 
year to year. Let us, however, suppose the case of a tenant who has 
improved his holding and grown comparatively prosperous. In such 
cases the tendency will certainly be to subdivision. The sons of this 
farmer will share in the prevailing willingness to stick to the soil, 
though nothing but a bare existence is to be got out of it. If the 
land by being subdivided can be made to yield an existence for two 
families instead of one, then the subdivision will take place. Even 
when the subdivision is not made, and the land is good and such as 
would support a family in comfort, the same result will take place in 
a different way. The daughters will be portioned off, or the other 
sons supplied with money for a venture in life by means of charges 
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on the land, the son who succeeds the father becoming liable for the 
interest, or even the father in his own lifetime. As long as for a 
bare existence men are willing to take and work land, so long 
will the land be tilled by men of that character and living in 
that way. 

The fierce competition for land is the root of the perennial poverty 
of the small farmers of Ireland, and as long as that competition lasts 
no alteration in the land laws can possibly effect any considerable 
amelioration. The source of the competition is partly the maladie du 
pays to which the Irish people, affectionate and tender-hearted, as on 
one side of their character they certainly seem to be, are specially 
liable, and partly the prevailing poverty, which stands a perpetual 
obstacle to emigration, both by lowering the energy, enterprise, and. 
ambition of the people, and also by leaving them without the means 
of departing into new lands. The means of emigration are at present 
supplied by money sent from foreign countries by friends and relations 
who have been themselves helped to emigrate by forerunners in the 
same way. In spite of the large sums which have been sent from the 
States and the Colonies for this purpose, it is manifest that for a nation 
circumstanced like the Irish to rely, solely upon such aid for an object 
so essential as the removal of its surplus population is to lean upon a 
very weak support. Undoubtedly, if the resources of the country 
were properly developed Ireland could support a much larger popu- 
lation than five millions, but in its existing state the excess of 
population is shown clearly by the fact upon which I have dwelt 
above, that the competition for land has raised the rents to a point 
which necessarily leaves the people in a state of chronic poverty. All 
remedial legislation, to be of permanent value, must be associated 
with such a system of state-supported emigration as witl supply to 
this reservoir an overflow-pipe which shall work freely. The expense 
of course will be considerable, but whatever be the cost the country 
will never emerge from poverty without it. 

It will seem to be a paradox, and contrary even to the spirit of 
what I have already asserted, to say, which I now do, that the low- 
ness of the rents have much to do with the poverty of the country, 
and that the one advantage of the system of peasant proprietorship 
would be that the rent of land would start upwards with a bound to 
a point far higher than the present. It is my experience, and that 
of every man connected with land with whom I have conversed, that 
a low rent or a complete remission of it is sure to impoverish if not 
ruin the recipient of such bounty. Landlords often leave in their 
will directions to such an effect with regard to favourite tenants. 
The result is almost certain. Instead of saving money those tenants 
grow reckless, imprudent, and idle. Highly-rented estates belonging 
to hard and stern landlords are generally inhabited by a more pros- 
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perous tenantry than those of which the landlords are compassionate 
and humane. The Cahirciveen estate of Trinity College is a case in 
point. The rents are calculated at a very slight percentage over the 
Government valuation; a third of the rental has been spent upon 
the estate in labour with the view of assisting the tenantry; and at 
present, for a result, the people are starving. As the rent grows 
industry grows with it, as it is lessened so idleness and unthrift pro- 
portionately increase. This will not be readily believed, and yet I 
state a fact. 

A remission of rent in such a time of exceptional distress as the 
present year stands in a different category, and yet I feel confident 
that amongst the small farmer class a considerable amount of de- 
moralisation has been the result. 

The Irish small farmer must be acquitted of the charge of extrava- 
gance. His clothes are of the coarsest description and plentifully 
adorned with patchings; his food is the cheapest that exists; his 
household accommodation is the reverse of luxurious; he is not 
drunken, and his tobacco, Limerick twist, hardly costs him more 
than his liquor, both items together not averaging more than a 
few pounds in the year. But en revanche he is not industrious, 
and industrious he will never be except under the fierce sting of 
necessity. That sting the landlord system does not supply. The 
landlord has bowels, the rent-sting is not fierce, and such as it is the 
defaulting tenant has offen a good chance of escaping eviction even 
if he fails to pay the low rent to which he is at present liable. 

Nothing will make the Irish small farmer industrious in the proper 
sense of the word, except such a rent as by its severity and the iron 
necessity for its punctual payment will compel him to work in a 
manner of which he has at present no conception, which will compel 
him to reduce under cultivation every portion of his farm, abolish 
the horse, and substitute for him and the cart, a wheelbarrow, which 
will compel him to study agricultural manuals and utilise to the 
utmost all his powers of body and of mind. The life of the Irish 
peasantry is at present such as to develop amongst moral qualities 
only the humane and amiable. The traditional use-and-wont of 
agriculture enables them without any special exertions to pay the 
mild rents to which they are subject, and through the extreme sim- 
plicity and inexpensiveness of their mode of life they get through 
the year without any exceptional call upon their energetic qualities. 
Accordingly, the prevailing type of character is mild, polite, humane, 
and what is termed easy-going. “Fair and aisy (easy) goes far,” 
is the favourite proverb, and certainly the tendency to take things 
easy is very decided. Accordingly, as the landlord who endeavours 
to raise his rent is hated, so they look upon any special exertions on 
the part of members of their own class to make money with extreme 
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disfavour. Undoubtedly this traditional mode of existence is favour- 
able to the growth of many beautiful intellectual and moral quali- 
ties; but when under the operation of the system of peasant pro- 
prietors land is brought freely into the market, and let and sold 
at the full market value, the result will be to alter radically the 
character of the Irish peasantry. It is not by any means so much 
the absence of security which prevents the small farmers from im- 
proving their ground, as this fixed traditional habit of getting through 
the year with as little exertion as possible. Over two-thirds of 
Ireland the thought that their industry will be confiscated by an 
increase of rent does not enter the minds of the people. The real 
reason of the backward state of agriculture is that the iron pressure 
of necessity is not yet laid upon their heads. In fact the struggle 
for existence is not taking place, nor is the selection of the fittest 
proceeding. 

The type of character which peasant proprietorship will produce 
is the very reverse of Irish. It will be cold, prudent, far-seeing, 
awake to every chance of gain; it will be hard-hearted, and above 
all things exceedingly laborious. Without these qualities—and more 
than these, a genius or peculiar aptitude for agriculture—existence 
will be impossible for the Irish farmer, a stern eradication of every 
other type of character will take place, and the typical Irish peasant of 
the present day will become a historical curiosity. As the scientific 
farmer or the gentleman farmer cannot face the competition of the 
small farmers of the present day, so the existing class of small farmers 
cannot stand before that new type which must succeed to the estates 
of the first peasant proprietors. 


Sranpiso O’GRaApDy. 





LITERATURE AND THE MANUAL ARTS. 


Some months ago we discussed, in the pages of this Review, the 
functions of literary criticism in regard to the works of living artists. 
Let us now go on to consider some of the more general relations of 
art to letters, and especially the consequence to letters of being much 
engaged in treating of the works of art—the word art being here 
used in its popular sense to denote the manual fine arts of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and their subordinates, 

It is nearly thirty years since Mr. Carlyle, with his passion for 
what is human and alive, and his views as to what is earnest and 
what is not, complained of the amount of interest bestowed by his 
century upon these “airy matters.’’ But the century has not allowed 
itself to be dissuaded. The mirror of an age’s thoughts is its litera- 
ture, and the expression of the modern interest in art has come to 
fill in the literature of Europe a very considerable place. This cir- 
cumstance has not been without its effects upon the practice of the 
literary craft itself, and it is the nature of these effects which I pro- 
pose here briefly to examine. 


I. 


There are evidently two quite different points of view from which 
it is possible to write about pictures, statues, buildings, and the works 
of manual art in general. <A writer may either treat such matters 
incidentally, introducing and dismissing them as may suit the tenor 
of whatever more general task he has in hand; or he may take them 
for his main subject, and devote himself expressly to their discussion. 
The former case occurs now and again in most forms of creative or 
discursive literature. The latter is regularly the case in what are 
called art-history and art-criticism. 

In the former case, when the idea of some work of manual art is 
called up in the course of creative or discursive writing, the writer 
is apt as a rule to dwell little on the work itself, and much on the 
subject which it represents, or isimagined as representing. Thus, in 
Homer’s description of the epitome of the world and life embossed upon 
the Shield of Achilles, or Virgil’s of the scenes from the Trojan war, 
painted in the temple of Juno at Carthage, or Dante’s of the exam- 
ples of pride and its fall engraved upon the floor of purgatory, the 
attention of the reader is in each case carried straight to the human 
interest, social, historical, moral, of the subjects represented, and 
held there. His thoughts are only allowed to rest upon the external 
qualities of the representation long enough to be informed of its 
supposed materials and arrangement, or at most to receive the further 
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assurance that the work, according to the elementary formula of un- 
critical praise, was so true to nature as to seem alive.’ 

These examples are taken from the highest form of creative litera- 
ture, poetry, and from central works of poetry; and the method 
which they illustrate has been characteristic in general, in its dealings 
with the works of manual art, of literature in which the creative 
current has been strong. The reason is not far to seek. The busi- 
ness of creative literature is to nourish and delight the imagination, 
and for this purpose the poet, the creative artist in letters, is free to 
call up and combine ideas from the whole range of life, nature, and 
experience; ideas of everything, in short, which mankind has in- 
vented words to express. Among this universal range of his resources, 
the poet may of course include, if at any time he wants them, ideas 
of pictures, statues, and other kindred objects. But it must be borne 
in mind that objects of this class differ from the ordinary materials 
furnished by experience in this, that they, no less than poetry, are 
themselves also original agencies contrived by man for nourishing 
and delighting his imagination. The resources at the disposal of the 
manual arts for this purpose are very much more limited in range 
than those at the disposal of literary art; but within that range 
their appeal is more vivid and direct. In other words, poetry, though 
it can hold up to contemplation all kinds of matters, can hold up 
none except, so to speak, at second-hand; that is, to contemplation 
by the mind through the medium of words. Whereas sculpture, 
painting, and the rest, dealing with a far narrower range of resources, 
are nevertheless able to offer certain matters, namely, visible appear- 
ances corresponding with or bettered from those of reality, to con- 
templation at first hand by the bodily eye; oculis submissa fidelibus. 
In the force of that appeal, which it is the business of painting and 
sculpture expressly to address to our faculties for delighted contem- 
plation through the corporeal senses, lies their special reason for 
existing. And hence, when the poet has occasion to call up in his 
verse the idea of a picture or a statue, the great point of the original 
is from the nature of the case left out. 

All that the poet can do to make us realise, in any given case, the 
peculiar force of this appeal, is by translating it as vividly as possible 
into words, so as to bring before the mind’s eye, as exactly as they 
can be brought, the appearances which would be brought before the 
bodily eye by the original. But this task of minutely translating 
material appearances into words is one which language can at best 
but imperfectly perform. It is a task, moreover, in essaying which 
language is apt to find itself standing still; losing, what in poetry 


(1) “ Morti li morti, ei vivi parean vivi, 
Non vede me’ di me chi vede il vero.”’ 
Dante, Purg., xii. 68. 
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can least of all afford to be lost, the sense of march and movement ; 
and at the same time neglecting other offices more vital in themselves, 
and for which its means are better fitted. Such offices are, of course, 
the exhibition of character, passion, action, the master forces of 
human existence; or the illumination, by impassioned thought, of 
life, nature, and the heart. 

But it may at this point be urged, Is there no such thing as 
descriptive poctry ? And if you deny to poetry the right of trans- 
lating into words the appearances presented by the works of art, why 
not deny it the right of translating those presented by the objects of 
nature? That is to say, why not deny it the right and the power of 
description altogether ? The answer is that the two cases are quite 
different. The best poetry, in making us realise the appearances of 
nature, does so, at least in nine parts out of ten, not by the inert 
description of stationary facts—facts of colour, facts of light and 
shade, facts of form and lineament—but by other means. The first 
of. these means is simile: that is, the use of one physical image in 
order to make us realise another, as Dante, immediately after the 
passage just quoted, uses the image of a star shining tremulously at 
dawn to make us realise the light of an angelic countenance ; and so 
continually. Among the images thus called up by poets in order to 
avoid the inert description of even those appearances which they 
most wish to make us realise, a common class are images from the 
works of manual art themselves; and then the briefest mention of 
such an object is trusted to do all that is wanted; as when Euripides, 
in a passage of high pathos, finds himself best able to flash upon us 
the impression of Polyxena’s beauty at the moment of her sacrifice 
by simply saying that her breasts and bosom, as she bared them to 
the knife, were “as those of a statue.” Passing to appearances of 
external nature, every one can think of a hundred uses of the same 
expedient, the expedient of simile, for making us realise such appear- 
ances more vividly than by direct description ; as when Keats tells 
of forest on forest hanging above the head of the sleeping Titan 
‘‘ like cloud on cloud ;”’ or Wordsworth of the clouds themselves— 


‘« In listless quiet o’er the ethereal deep 
Scattered, a Cyclades of various shapes 
And all degrees of beauty.” 

Another way by which poetry loves to vivify its descriptions is by 
joining to a phrase or epithet directly descriptive another which calls 
up fancies of far-off agencies, ideas of mysterious causes operant though 
unseen. Witness Keats again, the most descriptive of poets, but the 
least given to description unvivified by active elements, with his 

‘« Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar, with a tress 
Of flowers budded newly ; and the dew 


Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve.” 
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Or witness Mr. Matthew Arnold with his 


‘* brimm’d moon-charméd main ;”’ 
or Shelley with his 
‘* leaves unsodden 
Where the infant Frost has trodden 
With his morning-winged feet, 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet,”— 


a suggestion of mysterious agency which is doubly welcome coming 
immediately before verses somewhat clogged, as are the following, 
with epithets of inert colour and form :— 


** And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough dark-skirted wilderness ; 
The dun and bladed grass no less 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
In the windless air.” 


Or, most frequently of all, the poet avoids stationary physical 
appearances altogether, and chooses for realisation appearances of 
movement; as, for an instance of landscape movement, Mr. 
Tennyson’s 


‘** And wildly dashed on tower and tree, 
The sunbeam strikes along the land ;”’ 


or, for an instance of bodily movement and the movement of water 
brought together into one lovely descriptive metaphor, Shakespeare’s 
—<‘* When you do dance, I wish you 


A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.” 


Realisation, then, by simile—realisation by words which vivify the 
mere definition of form and colour by introducing fancies of unseen 
agencies—realisation of the shifting appearances of movement—all 
these fill a far larger place in good poetry than realisation by descrip- 
tive statements and epithets exactly fitted to stationary appearances. 
Through the medium of words, as handled by the creative artist, 
physical appearances may thus indeed be held up for contemplation, 
but they are held up as through a veil which changes and transfigures 
them. To quote Wordsworth again, and Wordsworth in one of those 
rare moments when he quietly unlocks the very heart of the matter in 
hand, in language of which it is hard to say whether it is more luminous 
or more majestic: ‘there ’—that is, ‘in the mystery of words” — 


** there, 
As in a mansion like their proper home, 
Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine, 
And through the turnings intricate of verse 
Present themselves as objects recognised 
In flashes, and with glory not their own.” 
VOL. XXVII. N.S. QQ 
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Precisely ; in flashes, and with glory not their own. That is the 
way in which it behoves poetry to bring before the mind the forms 
and substances of life and nature. But it is not the way in which 
we want to have the forms and substances of art brought before us. 
The essence of these lying in the express combination and con- 
trivance of fixed arrangements of line, light, shade, colour, and mass, 
the contemplation of which at first hand is of a nature to convey 
nourishment and delight to the imagination—their essence lying in 
this, if they are to be realised to the mind’s eye at all, they need to 
be realised untransfigured, and with a glory neither more nor less 
nor other than that which is properly their own. But this is, as we 
have shown, a task uncongenial to creative literature, or at any rate to 
literature in which the creative current is strong. The poet is, or 
should be, an artist too much bent on presenting in his own manner, 
and with his own instruments, the materials furnished by life and 
nature, to be inclined to pause and dilate upon the precise manner in 
which a portion of those materials have been presented by another 
kind of artist working, like the painter or sculptor, with different 
instruments, 

For an opposite kind of treatment the appropriate place is else- 
where. To criticism belongs the task of describing the works of art 
in a way that shall not neglect the material facts of the presentment, 
but shall try to make us realise those as well as the subject presented. 
The business, not only of creative literature, but of all creative art 
whatever, being to nourish and delight the imagination, it is the 
business of critical literature to interpret the works of imaginative 
creation. To interpret, and at the same time, according to the best 
of its lights, to judge; pointing out in what relation any such work 
stands to the facts of life and nature, and how, and in what measure, 
it succeeds in contributing the delights it promises and touching 
the sympathies to which it is addressed. Now the writer who under- 
takes in this way to interpret and judge the works of manual art has 
no right, as the poet has the right, to follow the clue which such 
works present to thought and fancy without troubling himself as to 
the special quality of the works themselves. The more clues any 
work does present to thought and fancy, the greater the range of 
matters which it holds up te contemplation at second hand, the 
better; provided always that the matters which it holds up to con- 
templation at first hand, it holds up rightly. In other words, we 
need only add to Mr. Ruskin’ 8 law that the greatest art is that which 
expresses the greatest number of the greatest ideas, the rider, that 
the ideas must be of the kind which the art in question is properly 
fitted to convey, and its combinations for conveying them must in each 
case be good of their kind. To the poetical, the creative imagination, 
a bad work of art may suggest as many and as interesting ideas as a 
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good. Weall remember Mr. Ruskin’s own instance of the inspiration 
derived by Wordsworth from the landscapes of Sir George Beaumont. 
Whereas the critical judgment is bound to determine first of all 
whether, and why, the work itself is good, bad, or indifferent; and 
to define its strength or weakness in the parts which constitute its 
special appeal to our bodily perceptions. The task is an ungrateful 
one, involving processes of description and analysis that often put 
a strain upon language; but it is a task which must not be shirked 
if criticism in such matters is to have any value. 

The contrast between the creative and the critical methods in these 
things can best be shown by examples. Here are two taken at hap- 
hazard from modern literature. In Alfred de Musset’s play of Fantasio, 
the hero declares that an air he has just hammed reminds him of those 
pictures of the Dutch school, in which a fair-haired waiting-maid 
stands offering a stirrup-cup to a booted rider: and then “ What a 
charming thing,” he runs on,— 


‘* What a charming thing, the stirrup-cup! A young woman on the thresh- 
old; a fire blazing within, supper ready, the children asleep; in one corner of 
the picture, all the tranquillity of a peaceful and dreamy existence; and here 
the rider out of breath, but firm in his seat, with twenty leagues behind him 
and thirty still todo. A sup of brandy, one mouthful; andaway! The night 
is dark, the weather threatening, the forest dangerous. The kind woman 
stands following him a minute with her eyes, and then, as she turns back to 
her fireside, drops a sigh, which is the poor man’s holy alms, of ‘ God preserve 


him !’” 

The freedom of that, its vivacity and humanity, are apparent ; but 
itis also apparent that the clue could have been given just as well by 
the worst as by the best picture of the class and subject. Now hear, 
by comparison, with what constraint and searching a somewhat 
kindred matter is treated by a writer, and in his way one of the 
best of writers, who bends himself strictly to the critical task of 
ascertaining and setting forth the qualities of the picture before him. 
It is M. Fromentin who thus discusses the Lansguenet of Terburg in 
the Louvre :— 


‘That big man in fighting harness, with his breast-plate, his buff jerkin, his 
long sword, his jack-boots, the felt hat that he has laid upon the ground,— 
with his heavy shiny face, ill-shaven and somewhat moist, with his greasy 
hair, his small watery eyes, and the broad, dimpled, sensual hand in which he 
offers gold pieces with a gesture there is no mistaking—this figure, one of the 
finest Dutch pieces we possess in the Louvre, what can we tell about it ?” 


Then follows an inquiry into the exact how and why of its excellence, 
ending with the following attempt to define the peculiar quality of 
the mastery shown by the artist in the matter of expressive and 
assured draughtsmanship :— 


‘* This draughtsmanship, where do we detect it, except in the general result, 
which is quite extraordinary for naturalness and justice, for breadth, subtlety, 


QaaQ2 
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and reality without exaggeration? Can you lay a finger anywhere on a single 
stroke, an outline, an accent, a guiding point, which bya sign betrays the 
trick of drawing by rote and measurement? Those shoulders that recede so 
perfectly in their slouch and in their perspective, that long arm resting on the 
thigh, so perfectly felt within its sleeve; that big burly body in its high waist- 
band, with its solidity so exactly expressed, yet its enclosing outlines so 
fugitively ; those two pulpy hands which, enlarged to the size of nature, would 
seem to your amazement as solid as a cast from life,—does not all this strike 
you as something moulded all of a piece, and in a mould which reminds you 
little of the angular characters, either timid or else rash, either fumbling or else 
geometrical, within which most modern drawing is tied down?” 


Elsewhere, after a discussion, in which the fitting of words to 
physical appearances is carried as far as it is possible to carry it, on 
the nature of that indefinable residue of colour, compounded as it were 
of the ghosts of many colours, which is all that is left in some parts of 
pictures where the element colour has been sacrificed to the element 
tone: after such a discussion, the same writer elsewhere feels it 
necessary to apologise for abuse of language, and to acknowledge 
that he has been trying to express things scarcely capable of legiti- 
mate expression—terribles ad énoncer en frangais—and such as in truth 
ought to be spoken of only in the studio and with closed doors. 


II. 


There could scarcely be a better instance than this of the dif- 
ference between the two manners, the discursive and the critical, 


of writing about the works of art: the one with its freedom and 
attractiveness, its complete independence of any special quality in 
the work before it: the other with its strict obligation to discuss 
that special quality even to the point where language fails. 

The two kinds of treatment, however, do not often occur in such 
sharp contrast as this. For one thing, criticism is naturally glad, 
the more ungrateful part of its business done, to pass into the dis- 
cursive vein, and follow up the ulterior trains of thought which the 
works of art suggest. For another thing, the discursive manner of 
touching on these matters has naturally been common in all ages 
when the manual fine arts and literature have been practised 
together ; whereas the critical manner has been confined to particular 
periods. 

Close verbal criticism of the works of art has hitherto been 
characteristic, not of the great productive epochs, the epochs that 
have thrown the most energy into original creation, but rather of 
the retrospective and reflective epochs when original creation flags. 
Thus, during the great ages of Greek art, we find no traces what- 
ever of a searching literary treatment of the works of-art. But 
coming down to the ages of decadence, we find such a treatment 
carried to the farthest point of elaboration. In the verses of some 
of the epigram-writers, in the Picture Galleries of the two Philo- 
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strati, but most of all in some of the writings of Lucian, himself a 
sculptor turned man of letters, we encounter a copiousness, a re- 
search, a flowery exactitude and a nice adjustment of epithet in 
attempting to call before the mind’s eye the visible qualities of 
the works of art, which are completely analogous to modern attempts 
of the same kind. Indeed we have only, if we want to feel ourselves 
at two opposite poles of ancient literature, to turn from the passage 
of Euripides already quoted, where by the similitude of the statue 
he strikes the beauty of Polyxena into shape, in the true creative 
manner, with a word, tothe passage where Lucian in his turn labours 
to make us realise the beauty of Pantheia by calling up and com- 
bining elaborate images from fifty different and specified statues 
successively. With mellifluous redundancy, and pushing to exag- 
geration all the niceties of the virtuoso in taste and language, 
Lucian asks us to confer in imagination upon the person of the 
lady whose beauty he is celebrating, from Praxiteles the pure 
drawing of the eyebrows and winning and gladsome glance of the 
eyes; from Alcamenes the dainty attachments of the wrists, and 
well-modulated grace of the tapering fingers; from Phidias the 
harmonious circumscription of the face, with its perfect symmetry 
and the perfect curvature of the tender cheeks; from Kalamis a 
stately modesty and inward, awe-inspiring smile. And so on for 
whole pages, pages cloying enough from the point of view of literary 
style, although of value for the precise impression which they convey 
of the characteristics of various masters. 

A second period of reflective and retrospective literature, occupy- 
ing itself with the precise verbal interpretation and judgment of the 
works of art, did not, after the classic decadence, arise again until 
the close of the last century. During all the intervening ages, some 
of them pre-eminently ages of creation, such critical utterances on 
these subjects as reach us are singularly meagre and elementary. I 
do not speak of the technical precepts and commentaries sometimes 
compiled by masters themselves—as notably by Diirer and Lionardo 
—but rather of the attempts of biographers, like the genial Vasari 
in Italy, and among northerns the pedantic Sandrart, to make us 
realise the characters of given masters and the various qualities of 
their power. The descriptive vocabulary of these writers is limited 
to a few broad distinctions, as that between grace and “ terribility.” 
They are content to label as “excellent caprices” all kinds and 
varieties of artistic invention ; and their ideas of critical exposition 
resolve themselves into little more than exclamations, more or less 
amplified, of marvellous! ingenious! stupendous! the mirror, or the 
ape, of nature! Nor are matters much advanced by such colourless 
generalities as become current, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, in treatises like those of Dufresnoy and his English imita- 
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tors. Colour, precision, and richness of vocabulary in these matters, 
the power of accurately tracing and stating, in any given case, the 
sources of the artistic pleasure received, are qualities which modern 
criticism has only by degrees acquired within the last hundred 
years. 

Necessary as they are to the right performance of the critical 
undertaking, the acquisition of these qualities has not been to litera- 
ture a gain without drawbacks. We have already heard one of the most 
skilful writers on these things confess, at a certain point of his work, 
that he feels himself putting an almost unbearable strain upon 
language. And, indeed, the task is one which at many points puts 
a strain not only upon language, but upon thought. 

First, there is that obligation of describing visible appearances 
with exactness as they are, whereby stationary word-painting, a 
vice and an effeminacy in writing of life and nature, becomes, in 
writing of the works of art, a necessity or even a virtue. At the 
risk of cloying the mental palate of the reader, at the risk of culti- 
vating a kind of eloquence which is the most apt to run away with 
its master, the descriptive part of the work has to be done, and done 
with precision. Next there is the fact that a considerable portion of 
the means contrived by the manual arts expressly for touching our 
emotions through the sense of the sight, are means for which no 
names exist, except names borrowed from the vocabulary of another 
art. In the nature of things, indeed, harmony, discord, rhythm, 
tone, and the rest are as much properties belonging to combinations of 
lines, colours, and lights and shadows in space, as they are properties 
belonging to combinations of sounds in time. And it is as necessary 
to draw attention to these properties in painting or sculpture as it is 
in music. Only it is in connection with music that the names for 
them have taken their place in language; and it is difficult to 
prevent their application to material objects from seeming forced and 
fanciful. 

To rise into the region of the more human and definite appeal of 
these arts, the appeal they make to the imagination by the interest 
of their subjects ; much that constitutes the force even of this can 
only be rendered in words by processes somewhat hazardous and far- 
sought. Words, indeed, are perfectly at home in expressing the 
nature of any definite action or predicament represented by a picture or 
statue, with the dramatic emotions belonging to it, and the ideas of 
past causes or future consequences which it suggests. But a large 
proportion of pictures and statues do not represent actions or pre- 
dicaments at all. Besides the class of those that tell stories, there is 
the class of those that, like portraits, or devotional and monumental 
groups, only exhibit or conjure up presences. The power of the 
result depends even in the former class a great deal, and in the latter 
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case it depends entirely, upon the realisation, not of momentary 
dramatic expressions appropriate to a given crisis, but of permanent 
expressions independent of any crisis whatever. It is the business of 
the artist to invest the presences he conjures up with visible and per- 
manent human characteristics observed, selected, idealised from life. 
In the act of contemplating these the imagination finds itself either 
nourished and delighted or the reverse, and applauds or condemns the 
work accordingly. But the causes upon which the verdict of the imagi- 
nation depends are very complex, and very difficult verbally to unravel. 

Take the case of the work perhaps most impressive to the imagina- 
tion in the whole range of art, the roof of the Sistine Chapel. Verbal 
criticism is quite happy in tracing, through the central pictures, the 
history of the dealings of Jehovah with his children, and can even 
find words to analyse, without too much straining, the impression of 
extraordinary sublimity, together with extraordinary tenderness, 
which the mode of their realisation conveys. But when we pass to 
the nameless shapes of naked men and children that serve as archi- 
tectural supporters to the rest—since to interpret these as embodying 
any definite or connected story would certainly be a mistake—how 
shall verbal criticism define the sources of the imagining power which 
they too exert upon the imagination ? 

To point out in detail the mastery which they exhibit over the 
sciences of the anatomist and the draughtsman is to touch merely the 
skeleton of the matter. To describe their expressions by abstract 
names, and call them expressions of baffled effort, heroic defiance, 
brooding concentration, expressions of endurance, foreboding, and so 
forth, seems too thin and vague. The reason of their impressiveness 
really is that the aspect of any interesting type of humanity at once 
suggests to the imagination a whole cluster of inferences and associa- 
tions, not analysed, but felt in the act of contemplation. Every such 
type would be, in life, the result of a long chain of antecedents, and 
the key to a chequered history of human passion and effort. It is at 
these that the imagination grasps, dimly and in the mass, when their 
signs are presented to it as stamped upon the outward limb and 
feature. The result is an impression which is too complex and inde- 
finite for words, but which criticism is sometimes tempted to resolve 
in terms of the understanding, conjuring up some explicit chain of 
antecedents as appropriate to a given type. This is an ingenious, and 
may in skilful hands become a beautiful, exercise of literary fancy; but 
after all it offers no equivalent for the original impression. Take the 
instance where Mr. Pater tries to make us realise the power and charm 
of the type exhibited in Lionardo’s famous portrait of Mona Lisa. 

‘* All the thoughts and experience of the world have etched and moulded 


there in that which they have of power to refine and make expressive the out- 
ward form; the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie of the 
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Middle Age with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the return of 
the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocks among 
which she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned 
the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their 
fallen day about her; and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants ; 
and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother 
of Mary; and all this has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and 


lives only in the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing lineaments 
and tinged the eyelids and hands.” 


Mr. Pater is not only, in these things, the writer who carries the 
subtlety of analysis and poetical ingenuity of suggestion to their 
farthest point; he is also the writer who knows best how to keep his 
style within the bounds of a singularly classical and accomplished 
prose. But the undertaking, I think, is a doubtful one, and certainly 
in weaker hands it leads easily to disaster. 

Once more, and coming now on to the ground where art does offer 
definite illustrations of human destinies, and which the literary critic 
might therefore expect to find clear before him; even here he is still 
apt to be betrayed. He is still apt to find that the ways of the artist 
in forms and colours are different from his own. Literature, in 
treating any imaginable event or relation of life, must tell its story 
explicitly to the understanding, and leave no doubt about the issue. 
Art cares much more about other things. Thus, in Diirer’s famous 
engraving of the “‘ Knight and Death,” the design is none the less 
masterly or less effective in that the understandings of different spec- 
tators interpret it in different ways. Some say, here is the Good Knight 
riding on in the strength of righteousness and in defiance of death 
and the fiend; and of this view discursive literature has taken 
advantage to found on it the story of Sintram. Others say, No; this 
is the Wicked Knight come to the end of his wickedness; in a 
moment his war-horse will have stumbled, the king of terrors will be 
upon him, and the fiend will have him by the heels. Such an 
ambiguity would have been out of the question in literature. So it 
would of course condemn a work of art in which the artist had 
intended to tell the story definitely one way or the other. But it is 
almost certain that Diirer had no such intention. He only meant to 
add another chapter to the great epic which the imagination of his 
race and age was producing on the power and imminence of Death. 
The lesson is that, whether we know it or not, Death dogs continually 
the steps of all of us, the strong man armed no less than the grey- 
beard or the child. The great points of the presentment, apart from 
its technical mastery, lie in the impressive typical characters of the 
armed knight and his charger, of the crowned spectre and his jade, of 
the dogging nightmare fiend, the patient hound, the perilous rocky 
valley. And the lesson is conveyed by these images in a way that 
nourishes the imagination certainly not less, perhaps even more, 
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from leaving indefinite, as literature could not possibly have left 
indefinite, the momentary issues of the hour. 

These are but one or two notes of the difference, the incompatibility 
it may almost be said, between the effects and processes of literature 
and those of the manual arts, which makes the just interpretation of 
the one by the other so delicate a matter. Add that the essence of 
all the higher arts, their very reason for existing, lies in their appeal 
to the emotions ; and that emotions which do not depend on practical 
issues of loss or gain, joy or sorrow, victory or defeat, but are simply 
those of disinterested contemplation, are the hardest of all to justify 
and make seem reasonable in words. 

The qualities by which literature is able in part to overcome 
all these difficulties are qualities very liable to abuse, very apt to 
degenerate into affectation and caricature, and somewhat ungrateful 
in the exercise, to any one at least who has a taste for the more 
strenuous and straightforward parts of literary composition. It 


remains to trace very briefly the history of their gradual acquisition 
by modern letters. 


III. 


The literature expressly devoted to art may take one of three 
shapes. It may take the shape either of history, or of an exposition 
of principles technical or philosophical, or of contemporary criticism. 
In all three cases alike, that power of precise critical description and 
analysis, of which we have tried to show some of the risks and diffi- 
culties, is essential. It is least essential in the exposition of general 
principles. It is more essential in history, though the history of 
art consists largely of other and more manageable elements. In this 
the recovery and presentment, in the greatest completeness possible, 
of the ulterior ideas embodied in the works of art—the definite 
modes of thought, feeling, life, and worship of departed men and 
ages—fills necessarily an important place. Moreover, the history of 
art, though its especial business is with the quiet operations con- 
ducted by human skill, in obedience to human imagination, 
apart from the clash of practical forces and march of practical events, 
must needs also take account of the more momentous circumstances 
which accompanied such operations, and which they in a nearer or 
more remote degree reflect, and cannot but derive pith and body 
from the contact. Lastly, in discussing the works of contemporaries, 
this power of precise verbal criticism and analysis is most essential 
of all, inasmuch as the ideas presented by contemporary works of art 
are generally familiar and obvious; and as, moreover, public atten- 
tion is only too prone, in relation to such works, to dwell for its 
entertainment on the ideas they present, and to neglect the mode of 
their presentment. 
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All three forms, theory, history, and current criticism, or mixed 
forms including all three at once, have taken an unprecedented 
development in modern literature. The modern age has in so far 
resembled the age of the Greek decadence, that it has been in part 
an age of reflective and retrospective longing towards the past. 
Judged by the tremendous energies which it has put forth to trans- 
form the world, it has indeed been an age of something very different 
from decadence. Only, those energies have not been of a kind to 
provide materials for delighted contemplation by the bodily senses. 
They have been such as neither spring from nor satisfy the human 
love of beauty and brightness in outward things. They have been 
put forth for three main ends: for equalising the conditions of life by 
the establishment of equal laws: for multiplying the conveniences 
of life by mechanical industry, and disseminating them by commerce : 
and for finding out the facts of the world by the investigations of 
science. Each of these three vast achievements has hitherto been 
attended with this disadvantage, that it has been destructive of much 
that was formerly delightful in the material aspects of the world. 
The decay of caste and privilege has abolished many picturesque 
forms, practices, and pageants. Mechanism has robbed the products 
of human ingenuity of the marks of human feeling, or left such 
marks existing only in a state of soulless survival in which they are 
incapable of giving pleasure; commerce, suppressing local habits, 
has clothed and furnished with a uniformity of these unpleasurable 
products the inhabitants of three quarters of the globe; the wealth 
yielded by mechanical inventions and commerce together has con- 
gregated vast populations into cities that defile the beauty of nature, 
and replace it by no beauty of their own. Lastly, science has 
dethroned or is dethroning the dreams of men, offering in their 
place facts which it would be idle to refuse, but which are far from 
lending themselves as the dreams lent themselves to the bright em- 
bodiments of thé artist. 

So that if, amid these vast activities with which the modern age 
is transforming, and for the present externally disfiguring, the world, 
literature has turned back with a longing retrospect to the many- 
coloured spectacle of the past, or if it has fallen with eager discussion 
and lingering analysis upon whatever products of its own have offered 
the elements of visible brightness and charm, it has in either case 
done this, we may hope, not in the spirit of a decadence, but rather by 
way of a counter-stroke or reaction from the preponderating drift of 
its own energies. ‘‘The essence of modern romance,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “is the return of the heart and fancy to things in which 
they naturally take pleasure.’”” We may borrow the phrase, and say 
that a return of the heart and fancy to things in which they naturally 
take pleasure lies at the root of the eager interest testified by 
modern literature in the works of art in general. 
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This tendency in literature had begun to make itself felt soon 
after the middle of the last century. The impassioned researches of 
Winckelmann in the field of classical art formed its first striking 
manifestation. From his day onwards the subject occupied in a 
greater or less degree all the leading spirits of Germany; and the 
first foundations of a just discrimination between the effects of manual 
and the effects of literary art were laid by Lessing. The great 
efforts of the German intelligence, in connection with this range of 
subjects, has since lain in two directions; in the direction of specu- 
lative esthetics, the transcendental philosophy of the beautiful, or 
else in the direction of detailed historical research. In this last field 
the students of all other countries are indebted to those of Germany 
for nine-tenths of their materials; but as it is the influence of these 
studies on literary style which we are considering, and not the sub- 
ject matter of the studies themselves, neither the German philoso- 
phies nor the German histories of art, invaluable to the student as 
are these last, need particularly detain us. 

In France an interesting literary study is presented in the eigh- 
teenth century by the critical essays of Diderot on the sa/ons of his day. 
With his characteristic energy and vivacity of intelligence Diderot 
had mastered a good many of the true principles of painting, and 
expresses them characteristically in short essays,—‘ My little ideas 
on Colour,” “All that I could ever make out about Chiaroscuro,” 
“A paragraph on Composition, in which I hope I shall manage to 
say something about it,” and so forth. But coming to particular 
criticisms, he as a rule allows the discursive manner quite to carry 
him away ; introducing us by the incidents of a long imaginary walk 
to a landscape of Vernet, or inventing a whole little idyl of naughti- 
ness and penitence to explain a picture of Greuze. Indeed, it is in 
no small degree to the brilliant precedent set by Diderot that modern 
criticism owed the habit, of which it has barely at last come to be 
broken, of seeing in a picture first of all if not exclusively, the story, 
the idyl, the jest, the pathos, anything in short but the picture itself. 

In England in the same age, and that next following, the lectures 
of Reynolds furnish agreeable reading, but run chiefly in the easy 
region of generalisation. Those of Flaxman are somewhat bald 
and rigid; those of Fuseli full of pith and trope, with a fire of his 
own added to the pompous antithetic pregnancy which he had borrowed 
from Johnson. In the meantime came the great outburst of English 
poetry. Among the inspiring forces which animated and found 
expression in this, the love of the works of art held no very great 
place. The love of Gothic buildings, indeed, formed a part of the general 
romantic and mediwval sentiment in Scott as in his German contempo- 
raries; and Keats, with no special knowledge of antique art in par- 
ticular examples, showed an instinctive sympathy with its forms and 
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spirit. But in the main the inspiration of that great movement was 
the inspiration of nature; of a renewed communion of the human 
spirit with nature. Enriching the language to a transcendent degree 
with words and images expressive of the various moods of that com- 
munion, the movement did not appreciably enrich it with words and 
images expressive of the ideas and emotions of art. 

As literary performances, there is nothing particularly noticeable 
in the contributions of Haydon, vigorous writer though he was, nor 
in those, on this subject, of Hazlitt. 

It is not till the advent of a famous writer still among us—Mr. 
Ruskin—that the modern passion for these things impresses a new 
mark upon English literature. There has never been such a word- 
painter, and certainly none whose word-painting is so free from the 
usual faults of that kind of writing. Bringing to the sustenance of 
the prolonged and flowing period characteristic of English seven- 
teenth-century prose a vocabulary of surprising purity and richness, 
Mr. Ruskin produced in critical description effects unequalled in the 
language. Nor was he at all exclusively tied to critical description, 
inasmuch as the plan of his works included much both of theory and 
history, while the tendency of his genius encouraged discursiveness. 
He cannot certainly be said to have ever shirked the sustained 
analysis of particular works of art, though he may be held sometimes 
to have read into them more than they really contained of intellec- 
tual symbolism and definite thought. Again, his prophetic and 
proselytising temperament has caused almost all his criticism to be 
controversial, in vindication of a depreciated or in depreciation of an 
established reputation, and there is nothing that gives more body to 
literature than controversy. And then, a large part of his descriptive 
work lies in the description, not of art, but of nature. But most of 
all, whether in treating of art or nature, Mr. Ruskin knows how 
never to lose sight of humanity. He unites with an unrivalled ima- 
gery of form and colour, in dealing with the visible appearances 
before him, an ever-present sense of human agency and human desti- 
nies, a sentiment of life, a sentiment of travel, a sentiment of history, 
which have surely never elsewhere found utterance together in so 
rich a volume of such impassioned prose, and of which the only peril 
is that for the forms of prose they will by their very fervour be too 
much, and will end by breaking up the period into a torrent of 
poetry. 

But with all his combination of powers, it seems to me that the 
greatest passages of Mr. Ruskin’s work (I speak always from the 
point of view of pure literature) are those in which he is free, laying 
aside the task of particular critical description and analysis, to dilate 
on the destinies of cities, as in the famous outbreak at the mention of 
Verona in one of the Manchester lectures, or on the destinies of toiling 
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men, as in the not less famous episode of the old coasting vessel in the 
Harbours of England. 

In the meantime, writers of a very different stamp had sprung up 
in France, who treated the works of art in a spirit of not less enthu- 
siasm, but of an enthusiasm in which the human and the ethical 
elements were wanting. The romantic revival in that country came 
later than in Germany or England, but was more complete and vivid 
when it came. It affected the manual arts and literature simul- 
taneously and in an equal degree. Painters and poets alike nourished 
themselves on the mediwvalism of English and German romances. 
An eager passion for the mystery and magic of the past was com- 
bined with a brilliant energy of original production, and an eager 
spirit of critical debate over the works produced. Writers learned 
the phrases of art in the studio, and wove them into a new and 
highly coloured literary dialect. The exclusive passion for things 
Gothic and medieval did not last long, and was succeeded by a 
catholic delight in the beautiful or fanciful aspects of life or products 
of handicraft in all ages. Some of the most active and shaping 
minds of the generation were filled with little but images of form 
and colour, of physical or material beauty for beauty’s sake. 
Language adapted itself with surprising readiness to this new dis- 
position of the mind, and within a few years after the first stirrings 
of the movement France possessed writers who boasted of being, as 
indeed they were, not writers merely, but painters and sculptors in 
literature, and who wrote almost exclusively in terms of delicate 
or gorgeous material imagery. 

The foremost of these writers, and one of the most accomplished of 
the century, was Théophile Gautier. His work is the central 
example of the habitual transfer to creative literature of those 
forms of language which properly belong to the critical treatment of 
the works of art. No considerable man of letters has ever, I think, 
left a body of writings so thin in human interest, so careless in the 
grasp of character, action, and event. The charm and movement 
which his tales often possess depend much less on any humanity in 
their personages than on the vividness, and often the high grace and 
fantasy, with which they are conjured up in their physical presence and 
costume. Often, as at the beginning of Le Capitaine Fracasse, the 
story is intolerably delayed by protracted passages of stationary 
picturesque description. And in the short and highly wrought 
lyrics which are his poetical masterpieces, it is amazing how Gautier 
contrives to express everything in terms of material ‘imagery. Of 
thought, striking out vital relations between things in nature, or of 
feeling, the cry of the heart, there is little ; but instead, a procession 
of pictures in language quite free from gush or redundancy, and as 
pure and clear as it is vivid and various. The poet calls up the 
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memories of his past life; and Memory is a white and misty figure of 
a woman who leads him by a clue, like Ariadne, down a deserted 
forest ride to an ancient turreted manor-house; no smoke traces its 
blue furrow against the sky ; the chains of the drawbridge are broken, 
the water lies in verdigris-coloured pools in the moats; the ivy fills 
the crevices. He goes on past the marble monsters of the entrance ; 
the old dog lifts his head and drops it again; he enters the hall, on 
the tapestries of which Apollo here pursues Daphne and there 
guards the sheep of Admetus, and where Solitude writes with her 
finger the word “desolation” in the dust ; and presently he reviews 
one by one the portraits hung upon the walls, and each realised 
in a perfect word-picture, of his former mistresses. This is not an 
isolated example, but an instance of the method of Gautier every- 
where, even in the criticism of literature; as where he characterises 
Hugo’s style, not by definitions in terms of the subject, but by 
images borrowed from Gothic architecture. 

Under the mixed influence of enthusiasms so opposite as those of 
Mr. Ruskin and Théophile Gautier, and in possession, according to 
their capacities, of the instruments which such masters have put 
into their hands, the writers of our own generation remain. Interest 
in and study of historical art, interest in and stir about contemporary 
art, have never been so widely spread, and have never found ex- 
pression in so much literature, good, bad, and indifferent. 

It is too soon for any of us to see what will come of it all, for 
those of us whom the current has caught, and who have made 
this study the business of their lives, as much too soon as for any- 
body. One thing is certain, that for those who take the study 
seriously, it opens the key to an order of delights which of all others 
are at once the most communicable and the most inalienable, the 
most open for all to share and the most impossible for anything 
to take away. And for those who take it ever so little seriously, the 
study at any rate does something to brighten the contemplations 
and to unvulgarise the leisure. The love of art has, like everything 
else, its affectations, and these are particularly apt to betray, or 
even to exaggerate, themselves in verbal expression. If from the 
inherent difficulties of the case the subject, even in careful hands, 
is apt to run riot with language, no wonder if it does so with such 
as fail to take care. The tricks of the esthetic style, in print or 
conversation, have become one of the humours of the hour, and 
the laughter which is beginning to salute them will do no harm 
to any one. Those in whose lives the pleasures of these things are 
something real, will prize them far too much to be laughed out of 
them ; while as to those in whom they are not real but affected, 
the sooner they are laughed out of them the better. Nor is it fair 
to forget that, if there are absurdities on the one hand, they are 
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more than matched by opposite absurdities on the other. sthe- 
ticism no doubt has its burlesque developments; but it has given 
rise in some quarters to still -more burlesque reactions; witness, for 
instance, those paladins of the afternoon press, whom a touchingly 
imperfect sense of the ridiculous has of late betrayed into under- 
taking, on this topic as on others with which they have more 
acquaintance, to offer to the world an example of manly sentiments. 

But we are not called upon to concern ourselves with either of 
these rival humours of the hour. Our object has been to try and 
trace the effect upon literature, as shown in its higher forms, of the 
interest which recent generations have learnt to take, and to seek 
words for expressing, in the works of the manual fine arts. The 
upshot is, that the habit, inseparable from the effectual criticism of 
such works, of the close and lingering verbal analysis of a certain 
class of visible appearances, and of the impressions they are expressly 
contrived to convey, has put into the hands of literature an instru- 
ment which cuts two ways. It has vastly enriched the vocabulary 
of colours and forms, and has discovered new modes of expression for 
half-defined associations, and for emotions which, being emotions of 
disinterested contemplation, are harder to give an account of and to 
justify in words than the emotions of practical life. But this same 
instrument is one extremely liable to misapplication. Of somewhat 
hazardous use even for its proper purposes, it isin other uses often 
distinctly out of place. The processes of this special kind of critical 
literature cannot be transferred to general or creative literature with- 
out risk of emasculating it. So to transfer them is to give rise to a 
style which stops at the outsides of things, contenting itself on all 
occasions with calling up visions of material beauty, making images 
stand in the place of ideas, and treating falteringly or without 
interest the master forces of human existence, the characters, pas- 
sions, and actions of men. Whereas it is the peculiar privilege, 
among the other fine arts, of creative literature in general, with 
poetry at its head, that nothing need make it, lose its grasp of these 
master forces. Whatever changes come over the visible face of 
the world, the materials of poetry, which are not the outward shows 
of life, but the stuff and fibre of life itself, will be undiminished. 

But here we touch an order of questions on which I hope to have 
something to say another time; the relation, namely, and particularly 
the relation in our own day, of the several arts to life. 

Sipney CoLvin. 
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WHATEVER may be the result of the appeal to the constituencies, 
there can be little doubt as to the motives which weighed with the 
Prime Minister when he took his decision. These have been care- 
fully analyzed and explained by several Liberal speakers—notably 
by Mr. Forster and Mr. Lowe. Lord Beaconsfield may disclaim 
the construction thus placed upon his act, and may repudiate with 
the melodramatic solemnity which is not always with him a mark 
of sincerity, the interpretation that common-sense suggests. But 
the peculiarities of the Prime Minister’s manner do not justify the 
rejection of those tests of probability which are applied to the actions 
of less extraordinary men upon more commonplace occasions. The 
first thing which the famous manifesto of the 8th of March makes clear, 
is that the successful and almost unopposed passage through the House 
of Commons of the Government resolution on the subject of obstruc- 
tion must have been a surprise and an inconvenience to the Premier. 
He informed the House of Lords a week later that every word in 
the fantastic letter to the Duke of Marlborough was well weighed 
and sincerely meant. That it was the former is readily intelligible. 
Judging from internal evidence, the pronunciamiento might have 
been penned before the resolutions had been introduced, and on 
the assumption that their progress would be factiously impeded at 
every step. The conduct of the Opposition leaders and of the 
Home Rulers themselves doomed that calculation to disappointment, 
and the Prime Minister was prevented from going to the country 
with the ery of “Down with obstruction and the abettors of 
obstruction.” Meanwhile Lord Beaconsfield was the close observer 
of passing events. He had laid well to heart the supposed moral of 
the Liverpool and Southwark elections. He recognised the rising 
of a strong sentiment against the Irish among the constituencies ; 
he believed that the Liberals had seriously discredited and damaged 
themselves in popular opinion by appearing to tolerate the Home 
Rule agitation. Of this national uneasiness and embitterment 
he determined to take advantage. Other reasons must have in- 
fluenced him in this decision. Mr. Cross’s Water Bill was admitted 
on all hands to bea grave administrative and tactical mistake. How- 
ever it might have been revised by the Select Committee, it was 
manifest that nothing but danger, difficulty, and disrepute could 
come of it. There was one way, and one only, out of the mire. A 
dissolution followed by a general election on issues which should 
raise the thoughts of the constituencies above all questions of 
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domestic policy might cancel the blunders of the Home Secretary 
and neutralise its damaging effects. 

The second conclusion to which the communication to the Irish 
Viceroy points, is equally irresistible. For the last three years her 
Majesty’s Ministers have been trading systematically upon the senti- 
ment of national alarmism. They have been successful precisely in 
proportion as they have contrived to persuade faint-hearted patriots 
that the country was in danger. Directly they have failed, or have 
not had it in their power to appeal to the fear and hatred of Russia, 
their policy has begun to provoke dissatisfaction and censure. The 
plea of Russian rapacity and treachery alone reconciled the constitu- 
encies to the invasion of Afghanistan. That war, with its sequel of 
confusion, anarchy, and massacre, has of itself never been anything 
but unpopular in England, and the Government have shown their 
consciousness of the fact by steadily refusing to defray- its 
expenditure out of the imperial exchequer. The invasion of 
Zululand has been always regarded by the English people in the 
same light. The spectre of Muscovite aggression has been the 
Ministers’ best friend, and they have persistently had resort to it 
upon every emergency. In this matter they have treated the 
British nation as nurses sometimes treat insubordinate and sleepless 
children. Never did bogey stand a government in such good stead ; 
and accordingly, on the eve of a general election, we find Lord 
Beaconsfield having recourse to the same terrorising tactics. The 
peace of Europe is menaced, and if the question is asked from whence 
the menace proceeds, the public mechanically answers, “ Russia.” 
At the same time that the Prime Minister performs the part of 
imperial panic-monger, he does his utmost to move the vanity of the 
English people. Notwithstanding the warlike threats with which 
the Continent resounds, the “embattled hosts,” and the “swelling 
armaments,” there is yet a chance that strife may be averted. If 
the influence, not to say the ascendancy, of England—ascendancy 
being a word with which is associated, as the Prime Minister explained 
in the House of Lords, ‘ somewhat of moral ideas ”—is preserved in 
the councils of Europe, all may be well. The machinations of Russia 
may be brought to nought, and an Austro-German alliance supported 
by Great Britain may secure the blessings of peace to civilised man- 
kind. Thus, as the continuance of a Conservative Government in 
power is the sole guarantee of the unity of the British empire, so it 
is the only precaution which can be taken against a universal and 
desolating war. 

There remains a third consideration which cannot have been 
ignored by the Prime Minister in the issue and in the wording of his 
dissolution manifesto. It was hinted at by Mr. Forster in his speech 
at Bradford of March 15th, and it has about it much which may 
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recommend it to Lord Beaconsfield both at the present moment and 
prospectively. The majority which the country gave her Majesty’s 
Ministers six years ago was avowedly for the purpose of putting an 
end to the day of harassing legislation. It was not intended or 
expected by the constituencies that they should deal with any great 
questions after’ the drastic fashion of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. 
Their policy was to be summed up in the phrase quieta non movere, 
and that, it was understood, would be applied to foreign affairs as 
well as to domestic. The expectation has not been fulfilled, and now 
the Prime Minister claims from the English people a mandate that 
will authorise him to persevere in that course of foreign intermeddling 
which was certainly not present to the minds of the constituencies in 
1874. The supreme question—we accept the account of it given 
with wearisome iteration by those newspapers which serve with such 
zeal a party that treats them with scornful ingratitude—on which 
the country has to decide, is whether it intends to have for some time 
longer “a spirited foreign policy.” A Government that receives a 
new lease of power with a commission like this cannot be expected to 
concern itself with the domestic wants of the country. The present 
Cabinet is equally without the capacity and the taste for the business- 
like administration of home affairs. Every measure in this depart- 
ment of legislation introduced by it has been a bad compromise, or a 
blunder, or a dead letter. _ The only principle that in these affairs 
the Government seem to understand is the permissive principle. As 
it was with the Artizans’ Dwellings Bill, so it was with the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill. From the Endowed Schools Act of 1874 
to the Army Discipline Act of 1879, it is impossible to point to 
any substantial measure which has left the House of Commons in 
the same, or in anything like the same, shape in which it was 
originally introduced. What Lord Beaconsfield contemptuously 
called ‘a bill about water’? marks the culmination of a series of 
legislative miscarriages. The Premier is therefore naturally 
anxious to be rid of all legislative obligations of so uncongenial a 
character. It would be manifestly unreasonable to expect the fulfil- 
ment of any such commonplace duties from a Cabinet, which has a 
special and paramount mission from the constituencies to establish 
the influence and ascendancy of England in the councils of the world. 
Thus, independently of Ireland, the issue now submitted so promi- 
nently by the Premier to the electors has, or, as he hopes, may have, 
a twofold value, and may perform a double office. In the first place, 
it is calculated to give the Government indemnity for past failures, 
in the second it is calculated to secure them immunity from future 
duties of an irksome and distasteful sort. 

So much, then, for the motives and the meaning of the appeal em- 
bodied in the Premier’s manifesto. "What, let us inquire now a little 
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more particularly, is it that Lord Beaconsfield asks the English people 
to do? The answer put briefly is this: he calls upon the English tax- 
payers to give him a blank cheque, which he can fill up in any manner 
and for any sum that he chooses. The political history of the century 
may be searched in vain for anything comparable to the audacity 
with which the Prime Minister now presumes on the national confi- 
dence in himself. He not only challenges the English people to con- 
tradict his assertions, but he demands that they shall stake interests 
of ineffable magnitude upon his veracity. The science of govern- 
ment as thus illustrated by Lord Beaconsfield consists in equal 
parts of mystery and magniloquence. These are the only two 
qualities worth mentioning to be found in the speech which he . 
delivered in the House of Lords, exactly a week after he announced 
the dissolution. A black cloud, into which may be compressed all the 
elements of fury and ruin, hangs over Europe. What it is, where it is, 
Lord Beaconsfield will not say. All that he does say is that it will 
inevitably burst upon a devoted universe, if the inhabitants of this 
kingdom will not take the present Prime Minister at his own estimate 
of himself. It is worth pointing out that upon a somewhat less 
ambitious scale the Prime Minister has for some little time past been 
adopting, or has at least encouraged the adoption of, such tactics. 
The gentlemen who are supposed to be in Lord Beaconsfield’s personal 
confidence have during the last few months made a practice of 
alluding vaguely to some grand scheme which he is meditating, and 
which he trusts to have the opportunity of executing before the 
measure of his career is filled. Practically the Prime Minister now 
tells the country much the same things that his satellites have 
intimated for several weeks to politicians in London drawing-rooms 
and clubs. The constituencies are conjured by all that is great and 
grand and imperial to pin their faith to the Prime Minister’s plan. 
The duty of a similar act of belief was impressed nine years ago upon 
the people of Paris. We know what was the sequel of the plan of 
General Trochu; who shall say what is to be the sequel of the plan 
of Lord Beaconsfield? Let the weighty words which Mr. Lowe 
spoke at Exeter Hall on the 15th of this month suggest the answer :— 


‘*T am not going to worry you about foreign affairs, but this I will say, as 
‘was said by the Prophet—‘ You have before you good and evil, blessing and 
cursing ;’ you have given to you two roads, one of which leads to safety and 
the other to ruin and perdition. You haye now to make your choice. Will 
you, because you may not be so rich or so well off as some of your neighbours, 
suffer yourselves'to be bought by the cheap and puerile vanity which is 
administered to you by Lord Beaconsfield when he talks about England’s 
ascendancy in the Councils of Europe, which means, if it is not a mere empty 
flourish and a shameful delusion, boundless taxation and oceans of blood ? 
What pleasure is it to you whether diplomatists speak a little more or a little 
less to the persons whom you send out to some distant Court? What do we 
care for that, so long as we can maintain our honour, maintain our position in 
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the world, and protect our commerce, doing justice to all men, and fearing 
nothing or any one. What is it to us what people at Berlin, Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg may say or think? If they attack us or our rights we shall know, 
T hope, like cur ancestors how to defend them. I do hope that the good sense 
and wisdom of this nation will make people rise as one man, against theexpense 
and folly, the cruelty and the wickedness, which come under the name of glory, 
prestige, and things of that kind.” 


If the protestations and professions of the Prime Minister, and of 
the other Cabinet Ministers whose election addresses and speeches 
have been the mere echoes of Lord Beaconsfield’s words, corre- 
sponded to facts ; if the policy of the Government had been uniformly 
or even in the main successful; if the charge against the Opposition 
of complicity with men who are conspiring against the integrity of 
the empire could be substantiated, there might be some reason why 
the nation should be disposed to consider Lord Beaconsfield’s claim 
that he should be constituted the practical and irresponsible dictator 
of British policy. There is, however, not one of these hypotheses 
which can be verified. First, what have the Conservatives done ? 
Do the Russo-Turkish war and its sequel—a war which they are 
perpetually taunted by many among their own supporters with not 
having interposed to prevent—constitute their title to be considered 
the peace-makers and peace-preservers of the world? But, we are 
told, the “ascendancy ” of England under Lord Beaconsfield is seen 
in the exclusion of Russia from Constantinople and in the Treaty of 
Berlin. By all means let us claim as much honour as legitimately 
belongs to us for the former of these results, but how are we to 
refuse to yield to Germany and Austria their due share in that trans- 
action? Granted that the Treaty of Berlin differs in some important 
respects from the Treaty of San Stefano, the fact remains that the 
revised document contains several provisions—for instance, the retro- 
cession of Bessarabia, the surrender of Kars and Batoum—to which 
it was seriously announced in Lord Salisbury’s circular that England 
would never consent. The late administration have been denounced 
for entering upon the Black Sea Conference to register a foregone 
conclusion, and after they had resolved to yield the only point really 
at issue. By his secret agreement with Count Schouvaloff, the 
English Foreign Secretary succeeded in exposing his Government 
to exactly the same charge at Berlin. It is idle to talk at the pre- 
sent time of the ascendancy of England in the South-East corner of 
Europe or in Asia Minor. If the blessings of a well-ordered peace 
are secured in return, what degree of credit will in the general esti- 
mate of European peoples belong to England ? 

It is now close upon six months ago that Lord Salisbury seemed 
to confirm at Manchester the rumour of an alliance between Austria 
and Germany as glad tidings of great joy. If this combination 
guarantees tranquillity for the eastern districts of the Continent, 
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the honour of the achievement cannot be appropriated by Eng- 
land. Lord Beaconsfield may have pronounced a blessing on the 
union of the two German empires, but he has done no more. 
He was not asked to sanction its inception; he is without power 
to further its end. And even this arrangement cannot be regarded 
as a definite pledge of settled European peace. The contingency 
of war between Russia and Germany is not diminished because 
Lord Salisbury, as the representative of England, shed tears of 
gladness over the understanding between Austria and Germany. 
If the two rival forces of Slav and Teuton come into collision, 
it is not the ascendancy of England, as understood by the Prime 
Minister, which can be relied upon to avert the shock. What 
evidence is there to show that in those very parts of the world where 
we are chiefly brought into contact with other European countries we 
have in the past two years gained any accession of influence? As we 
have seen, it yet has to be proved that the Austro-German league 
will be attended by all the beneficent consequences which are 
expected of it. In Asia Minor nothing has been done by 
us to reform the administration of the Porte, while at Constantinople 
itself the just demands of our ambassador have been treated with 
contumely and refusal. It is not, we believe, denied by the most 
ardent of the British friends of the Mussulman, that our influence 
at Stamboul was never so deplorably low and never so ignominiously 
derided as at the present time. If Lord Beaconsfield’s boasts were 
worth anything, the English Turcophils, whether at home or on the 
Bosphorus, would not have had to raise so bitter a cry of disappoint- 
ment. 

What, again, has passed in Egypt, which may in a special sense 
be called the common meeting ground of the nations of civil- 
ised Europe? The end which the Prime Minister proposed to 
himself was the supremacy of England in the kingdom of the 
Khedive. It was with this purpose that we were made parties to 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and that the British Cabinet 
involved itself in a series of negotiations savouring disagreeably of 
the Stock Exchange. Whathas happened? There may be happily 
no reason to suppose that we have permanently incurred the ill-will 
of France, as once seemed likely, or of any other foreign people, by 
our intermeddling in Egypt. But it is certain that we have not 
accomplished the object originally held up before us. Ismail Pasha 
defied us; his successor has done nothing which justifies the notion 
that he holds us in much greater respect; our position in Egypt is 
worse now than it was four years ago, and Europe has been invited 
to witness the miscarriage of our policy. 

It would be an unworthy act to taunt the Ministers with 
these episodes of the past, but when Lord Beaconsfield claims the 
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admiration of the country for what he has done, and on the strength 
of that appeals for a renewal of the national confidence, it will not 
do to forget the salient facts and features of the situation. The 
expediency of Lord Beaconsfield’s turgid phrase was naturally 
challenged by the leader of the Opposition in the Upper House, and 
it was then that the Prime Minister endeavoured to import the idea 
of morality into the word ascendancy. If it is indeed a policy of 
ascendancy in the councils of Europe that is being aimed at, how 
comes it that we hear nothing of those preparations which must, one 
would suppose, pave the way to it, and that there is a sensible reduc- 
tion instead of increase in our military and naval estimates? The 
answer, indeed, is not far to seek, and it contains the key to the 
entire policy of the Prime Minister. Largely augmented expenditure 
on the eve of a general election would probably be fatal to the 
Government proposing it. Lord Beaconsfield dazzles the eyes of the 
English democracy with visions of predominating power, but 
prudently abstains from taking the steps which are necessary to 
ensure the power or to render it a reality. In the same way he 
hints mysteriously at the outbreak of destructive wars which it is the 
duty and which it will be within the power of England to prevent. If 
the safety or the honour of Great Britain were affected by any 
European struggle which might break out, we should not stand by, 
idle spectators. If any power were to claim the right to dispose of 
Constantinople after its own choice, we should exercise the power 
that already belongs to us. Ifthe independence of Belgium were to 
be threatened, we should act now as we did ten years ago on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war. There are particular points on 
the Continent at which it is conceivable that British interests and 
British honour would be concerned. Had Lord Beaconsfield sug- 
gested that these were now or were likely soon to be imperilled, he 
would not have thrown himself on the patriotism of the English 
people in vain. But he has done nothing of the kind, and the fact 
that the Government refrain from any steps calculated to strengthen 
their military or naval position may be regarded as proof that nothing 
of the kind was possible. 

Had the Government been able to substantiate the charges brought 
against the leaders of the Opposition, they would, it may be-allowed, 
have established a negative claim to the confidence of the country. 
But this is exactly what they have failed to do. Against the 
invectives and railings of the Prime Minister, which have since 
become the inspiration and the cry of the whole party, it is 
enough to place the declarations of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Gladstone. These are something more than ejaculatory protests ; 
they are the recitals of well-authenticated facts. There is, as 
Lord Hartington has conclusively proved, far more reason for 
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accusing the Conservatives of having coquetted with the Home 
Rule movement than for bringing that charge against the Liberals. 
But the policy embodied in the Premier’s manifesto is one not so 
much for maintaining the “unity of the United Kingdom” as for 
exasperating Ireland. To denounce Irish nationalism in every 
shape as false to the Crown and Constitution, to stimulate English 
prejudice and hatred against the inhabitants of Ireland, is not to 
help the cause of loyalty on the other side of St. George’s Channel, 
but to perpetuate and extend a mischievous agitation. No honest 
person can pretend that the condition of Ireland is satisfactory, or 
deny the existence of abuses which the legislature is bound to re- 
move. There are grave deficiencies and hardships in the Irish land 
system ; Ireland has not yet been placed on an equality with England as 
regards the political franchise or the system of local government. The 
scheme of higher education, which the Prime Minister takes credit to 
his Government for having given to Ireland, has only a potential 
existence. It is, therefore, monstrous to say that Ireland has no 
evils of which she can complain; it cannot be wise to seek to 
brand an entire people with the stigma of treason. Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Lowe, and 
indeed every Liberal speaker have repudiated the idea of Home Rule 
as emphatically as the staunchest ministerialist. But to discounte- 
nance and condemn the project of an extreme faction is not 
necessarily to deny that there are domestic reforms which Irishmen, 
and Englishmen too, may legitimately labour to secure. 

Whether, then, we examine the claims which are advanced by 
Lord Beaconsfield on behalf of himself and his colleagues, or the 
accusations which are brought by these and others against the 
Government, we find that the proposition which the country is 
invoked to accept is equally untenable. If the issue now about 
to be tried before the nation is decided according to the evidence 
available, only one reply can be forthcoming to the Premier’s appeal. 
The closing acts of the Government in the present Parliament have 
been worthy of their past and of the motives which have animated 
them in their appeal to the constituencies. Of the measure legalising 
the conveyance of voters to the polling-place, it is only necessary to 
say that it is calculated materially to increase the influence which 
Conservatism will be able to exercise while the election is in progress, 
and that it involves a direct contradiction to the theory of the 
suffrage which was put forward perseveringly by the Conservatives 
while the Reform Bill of 1867 was under discussion—that the 
franchise is not a right but atrust. The Budget, pushed through 
the House of Commons when the hours of the session were num- 
bered, is a dissolution Budget, and is intended to catch votes. The 
Probate Bill, brought forward under circumstances and carried in a 
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manner that rendered serious discussion impossible, is a bid to the 
lowest class of voters in the constituencies. The strength of Toryism 
is said to reside at the two opposite ends of the social scale; and, as 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out, this new measure for adding to the 
revenue of the country will tell with extreme and exclusive severity 
on the middle class. ‘‘ Whereas,’’ to quote Mr. Gladstone, “ when a 
farmer dies the son who succeeds him pays at least five times as 
much now as the son of the landlord who succeeds him, the Govern- 
ment are not content with that; they are going to make the son of 
the farmer succeeding his father pay six or seven or eight times as 
much as the son of the landlord. That is the nature of the Bill now 
passing this Parliament, and which it was vain for us to attempt to 
oppose, but which I call upon you to examine. The same thing is 
the case substantially with regard to the tradesmen and shopkeepers 
in towns.” These are some of the facts which the English electorate 
now has to ponder, and on these it must base its decision. If the 
constituencies created by the Reform Bill of thirteen years ago, 
which for the first time in their existence may now be supposed to 
have organized themselves upon definite political lines, show the 
same sanity and sobriety of judgment which have often distinguished 
the English people at equally critical periods of their history in the 
past, their choice is not doubtful. They will decline to sacrifice the 
substance for the shadow—the solid possession of power and pros- 
perity for the glittering bauble of that prestige which is a mere 
electioneering phrase, and the verdict they give will be that which 
is best calculated to promote and strengthen the true honour, inte- 
rests, and unity of our dominion. 


March 20th, 1880. 





